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SECRET TREASURES. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


“True refreshment hast thou ne'er enjoyed, if its source has not been thine 
ewn mind.” Goerne. 


Thou hast come from the fair and fragrant bowers, 
Where pleasure reigns on a throne of flowers, 
Thy smile has beamed on the mirthful throng, 
And thy voice has joined in the tuneful song, 
Thou hast sat at the banquet where tapers shine, 
Thou hast quaffed the goblet of sparkling wine, 
But though mingling thus with the gay and glad, 
Thy step is slow, and thine eye is sad. 


Thou hast toiled in Mammon’s crowded mart, 
Thou has given to grasping thoughts thy heart, 
Thou hast bowed thy noble mind to share 

The projects of plodding sordid care, 

And thy good ships sail on the bright blue seas, 
Borne on their course by a favouring breeze ; 
But thou ownest, amid thy stores of gold, 

That happiness cannot be bought or sold. 


Thou hast won a crown of deathless bays, 
The great and the gifted breathe thy praise, 
The spell of thy magic lay commands 

The fervent homage of distant lands, 

And lisping babes of thy fame have heard, 
And speak thy name as a household word ; 
Thy triumph the proudest hopes might bless— 
Yet thy spirit pines in weariness, 


Where shalt thou true refreshment find ? 
Its source exists alone in the mind ; 

Yet wait till thy mind be purified 

From feverish passions, and warring pride ; 
Thou must set it free from earthly things, 
And from light and vain imaginings, 

Ere it own such sweet and plecid rest, 

As to welcome peace as a lasting guest. 


O! seek for the blessing that a'tends 

On holy beoks, and on vir:uous friends ; 
The purer solace thou next may’st share 
Of lonely musing, and humble prayer. 
Devote thy mind, in thy youthful hours, 
To the God who gave its wondrous powers, 
And a joy that yet thou hast never known, 
Shail spring from thy daily thoughts alone. 





TO THE OCEAN. 
BY ROBERT ROSE, THE BARD OF COLOUR, 
Girding the earth in thy unmeasured bounds, 
Thy worlds of waters move in majesty ! 
Myriads of war-steeds, terror trampling sounds 
Match not with thine, re echoing to the sky ! 
Oh! how my young heart throbb’d in breathless awe, 
What wonder woke my child-enqu ring eyes, 
When from some rocky height, thee first I saw 
Like a stern fiend of wiath, swiftly arise, 
Invoking Boreal blasts unto thine aid, 
That lash'd thy wild waves furious!y along. 
Moons wax and wane—lands flourish and then fade— 
But thou, through countless years, art ever young ; 
Sweeping bold mortals un'o the unknown shore, 
And rolling on till Time shall be no more ! 





RAMBLES AMONG THE RIVERS. 
BY CMARLES MACKAY. 
THE THAMES AND HIS TRIBUTARIES. 

The Thames at Hampton Court.—The Rape of the Lock.—Magnificence of Wolsey.— 
The loves of Lord Surrey and the fair Geraidine.—Royal Inhabitants of Hampton Court. 
—A Cook's Phiiosophy.—The Picture Gallery.—The Maze. 

The lover of portry, as he sails from Kingston to Hampton Court, will not 
fail to remember, that upon these waters Pop» has laid the scene of his beauti- 
ful “ Rape of the Lock.” It was here, 

“ While melting mus c stole along the sky,” 
that Mrs. Arabella Fermor, the Belinda of the song, was rowed in her gilded 
barge, the loveliest of the lovely, with her fair nymphs and well-dressed youths 
around her. and the ‘‘adventurous Baron” Lord Petre, already planniog the 
larceny which gave such offence to the fair one and her family, but which adort.- 
ed by the luxuriant fancy of the poet, was the means of giving such delight to 
all the world besides. Since that time, the Thames at Hampton haa been a 
haunted spot, sacred to the sylphs and all the bright militia of the sky. For 
their invention Pope is entiled to greater credit than he bas ever yet received ; 
for, notwithstanding his own asseriion, end the acquiescence ef Johnson and 
other critics, who did not know German, he borrowed nothing but their names 
from the Rosicrucians,—a fact of wh ch any one will be convinced who will 
take the trouble to read the ‘ Chiave del Gabinetto del Cabalicre Borri,” 
Ba Philosophical romance, “ The Count de Gabalis,” by the Abbé de 

_ The scenery upon both shores of the Thames is here truly beautiful. 
dinal Wolsey saw and became enamored of it, when it had 
ewn natural charms to recommend it, and resolved to fix 
among scenes 80 lovely. While yet the manor of Hampton belonged to the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, Wolsey, whose attendance upon the King 
at Hanworth drew him frequently to the neighbourhood, and who must have con 
“Won a way to Esher, a place which belonged to his bishoprick 
finest palace that had ever yet been erecte!! in England. He took 
the manor, which extended at that time from Ditton to Walton, 
shore, and included Hampton, p 


Car- 
iad nothmng but its 
his permanent abode 


a lease of 
on the Surrey 
! a't of Hanworth, Teddington, and Hounslow 
Heath, in Middlesex, from the Prior of St. John, and begun his magnificent 
building in the yer 1515. He had been upwards of ten years employed upon 


it, when the vas'ness of the design began ' 
: ; to excite the admiration and envy of 
all who beheld it. His enemie ~ y 


sally made to stir up the jealousy of the 
asked him why he had built a palace so far sur assing eny of those belonging to 
his sovereign. The Cardinal, prompt at an expedient, b. t ever princely,repli d, 
pry Rev “a trying to construct a residence worthy to be given toa King 
of England. The wra' , ‘ yas appe ’ e 
wh ; . v wh Ss tyrant was appeased, end in exchange for the 

g icent gilt he gave Wolsey permission to reside in the roval manor aud 
palace of Rchmond. Wolsey, huwever, continued to reside occasionally in 
that pert of the palace of Hampton Court which was already built; for Henry 


kuew too well the fine taste of the Cardinal in architecture to permit any meaner 


King against his minister; and Henry 


~ | his own. 


a liking to the spot, and chose it as the future site of the | 


$s took occasion of the remarks that were univer- | 


hand to complete what he had begun. Although he thus lived in the palace as 
| a mere tenant, he was in most respects as much its master as if it still remained 
It was here he gave bis magnificent festivals, and particularly that 
| great one to the French ambassadors, of which so minute an account has been 
handed down to us by Cavendish, a gentleman of h's household, and his biogra_ 
pher. The festiva! was given in the year 1528, after the conclusion of a sole:nn 
| peace between England, France, and the Emperor of Germany. ‘The ambas- 
| sadors were successively entertained at Greenwich, London, Richmond, Hamp- 
ton, and Windsor. The King entertained them at Greenwich,—the Lord Mayor 
in London,—the King again at his park in Richmond,—and Wolsey at Hamp- 
ton Court. The reception they met from Wolsey was by far the most magnifi- 
cent. The account handed down to us by the minute and accurate historian, 
gives us a grand idea of the power and splendour of that proud churchman 
The rich hangings of arras, the massive silver and gold plate, the regiments of 
tall yeomen in gay liveries that waited upon the guests,—the giare of the 
torches, the costliness and excellence of the wines, the savo'r of ‘he meats,and 
the superabundance of everything, are all set forth very eloquently by honest 
old S:owe, who seems to have imagined that no feast ever given in the wor'd 
| before could have equalled the Cardinal's. After describing all these things in 
a style and language of most agreeable roughness and simplicity, he continues, 
* The trumpets were blowen to warn to supper; the officers discreetely con- 
ducied these noblemen from their chambers into the chamber where they should 
sup, and caused them there 'o sit downe ; and that done, their service came 
uppe in such abundance, both costly and full of sub leties, and with such a 
pleasant noise of struments of music, that the Frenchmen (as it seemed) were 
rapte into a heavenly paradise. The Cardina'l was not yet come, but they were 
all metrie and pleasant. Before the second couse, the Cardinall came in boot- 
ed and spurred, a!l sodanely amongst them, and bade them ‘ Proface !’ [much 
good may it do you!) at whose coming there was a great joye, and rising everie 
| man fiom his place. The Cardinall caused them to sit still and keep their 
| roomes; and. being in his apparell as he rode, called for a cha re and sat in the 
midst of the high table. Anone came up the second course, with so many 
dishes, subtleties, and devices, above a hundred in number, which were of so 
goodly preportion and costlie, that I think the Frenchmen never saw the like 
The wonder was no less than it was worthie indeed. There were castles, with 
images the same as in Paul's church, for the quantity as well counterfeited as 
| the painter should have painted it on a cloth or wall, There were beasts,birds, 
and personages, most lively made and counterfeited, some fighting with swords, 
| some with guns and cross-bowes, some vaul'ing and leaping, some dancing with 
| ladies, some on horses in complete harnesse, jousting with long and sharp speares, 
with many more devices. Among all other was a chess board made of spiced 
plate, with men thereofthe same ; and for the good proportion, and because the 
Irenchmen be verie expert in that play, my Lord Cardinall gave the same to a 
gentleman of France, commanding there should be made a goodlie case for the 
preserva'ion thereof in ali haste, that he might coavey the same into his coun- 
trey. Then took my lord a bowle of gold fi led with ippocrass, and putting off 
his cappe, sad, ‘I drink to the King my sovereign lord, and next unto the King 
your master,’ and therewith drank a good draught. Aud when he had done, 
he desired the grand master to pledge him, cup and all, the which was well 
| worth five hundred marks, and so caused al! the lords to pledge these two rvyal 
princes. Then went the cups so merriely about, that many of the Frenchmen 
were fain to be led to their beds.”’ 

In less than two short years afterwards, what a change came over the fortunes 
of tne minister! To quote again the words of the same his orian, Wolsey. 
being in disgrace, left London, and having no house of his own to go to, * rode 
straight to Esher, which is a house belonging to the bishoprick of Winchester, 
not far from Hampton Court, where my lord and his family continued for the 
space of three or four weekes without either beds, sheetes, tableclothes, or 
dishes to eate their mea‘e in, or wherewith to buye anie. Howbeit there was 
good provision of victual, and of beer aud wine ; but my lord was compelled of 
necessitie to borrowe of Master Arundel, and of the Bishop of Carlisle, plate 
and dishes both to drinke and eate his meate in.” 

It was then when, to use his own words to his attached servants who throng- 
ed around him, ‘he had nothing left him but the bare clothes on his back,” 
| that he first began to be really convinced that 
| ** He had touch’d the highest point of all his greatness, 

And from the full meridian of his glory 
Was hastening to bis setting, and to fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
No man to see him more!" 
Wolsey was again taken into favour, and again disgraced, and died before the 
palace was completed. Henry continued the work with great vigour, and was 
always much attached to the place. He took a sor: of dislike to it after the 
death of his favourite wife, the Lady Jane Seymour, who expired within its 
| walls two days after givirg birth to King Edward the Sixth. With more grief 
than might have been expected from so mere an animal, he could not bear to 
look at the palace for several weeks, and retire! to mourn his loss in private, 
clinging pertinaciously to the garments of sable, and refusing to be comforted 
Bat the fit soon wore off ; he found himself another wife, in the person of Anne 
of Cleves, **a great Flanders mare,” as he called her; a compliment which 
she might have returned with as much elegance, and with more justice, by call- 
ing hm a “great English hog.” He never tired of her, for the good reason 
that be always hated her. She was allowed to reside at Hampton Court, until 
all the preparations were made for her divorce, when the King, according to 
Stowe, wishing 'o get rid of her, ‘caused her to remove to Richmond, per- 
| suading her it shou'd be more for her health and pleasure, by reason of the 
cleare and open air there.” 
| His next Queen, Catherine Howard, was for awhile judged worthy to appear 
| at hia festivals in Hampton Court; but, being anything but a discreet woman, 
| and her husband growing tired of her, she was divorced by the most summary 
of all divorces,—the executioner's knife. (The new Queen, Catherine Parr,was 
married in a very short time afterwards, with great pomp and rejoicings, 
| at Hampton Court. The ceremony was performed in July, 1543; and, 
from that period to the death of Henry, the palace was a constant scene of 
| gaiety. 
| It was in one of these festivals that the poetic Earl of Surrey first became, 
| or thought himself, enamoured of the fair Geraldine, whose name is almost as 
| famous in connection with his. as that of Laura with the amorous Petrarch’s. 
In his description and praise of his love he says, 
“ Foster’d she was with milk of Irish breast : 
Her sire an earl—her dame of princes’ blood. 
From tender years in Britain doth she rest 
With kynge’s child, where tusteth costly food, 
Hunsdon did first present her to mine eyen, 
| Bright is her hue, ana Geraldine she hight : 
Hamp‘on me taught to wish her first for mine.” 





| 





The story of the great love entertained by this agreeable poet and accom- 
plished gentleman for the beautiful Geraldine bas been much commented on, 
and forms a romantic episode in his unfortunate life. It would be much more 
romantic if it were true as tradition has handed it down to us. 
have written her name and some amorous verses upon a window at Hempton 


, Vourt,—to have excited thereby the jealousy of the King,—and finally to have 
been brought to the scaffuld from that, among many other causes. The name 
of the lady whom he has celebrated was fur a long time unknown, until Horac« 


Walpole proved that she was the Ledy Elizabeth Fitzgerald, danghter of the 
Earl! of Kildare, and one of the maids of honour of the Princess Mary. When 


He is said to! 


Surrey first saw her, he was a married man, living affectionately with his wife, 
and the fair Gera'dine was a mere child of thirteen years of age. Surrey him- 
self was in his twenty-fourth year. There is no doubt that he was struck with 
her beauty, and that he has celebrated her in the terderest amorous poetry. 
Whether he loved her is quite another question It shouid be remembered that 
Surrey’s great master in the art of poetry was Petrarch, whorn he devoutly and 
enthusiastically studied ; and that effectually to imitate him, it was necessary 
that he should have a lady love, upon whose imaginary coldness or slights he 
might pour out the whole flow of his amorous versification. 

There is not the slightest evidence to show that his attachment, if the name 
can be bestowed upon # mere conceit, ever went beyond this, er was anything 
more than admiration, sedulously encouraged for the sake of rhyming. Cowley, 
who was never in love but once, and then had not :esolution enough to tell hie 
passion, thought him e'f bound, as a true poet, to pay some homage at the 
shrine, and pu lished ** The Mistress,” a collection of amorous poems,address- 
ed to an imaginary beauty. Something of the same kind was the much-talked- 
of love of Surrey for the young Geraldine. She was married in her fifteenth 
year to Sir Anthony Prown, but Surrey continued to rhyme, without offending 
either bis own wife, or the lady's husband,—a circumstance which serves to 
show that the persons ost concerned were fully aware of the real state of the 
case. The assertion that Henry VIII. took any jealousy or dislike.to Surrey 
on account cf it is quite unfounded. The noble poet first saw the Lady Geral- 
dine in 1541. In the following year, so high was he in his sovereign’s favour, 
that he was made a Knight of the Garter. On the invasion of France in 1544 
by Henry, the vanguard of the army was commanded by the Duke of Norfolk, 
Surrey’s father, while Surrey himself was appointed to the honourable post of 
Marshal of England. 

During the progress of the war he was made commander of Guinses, and 
afterwards of Boulogne; in which latter post, in consequence of a panic terror 
among his men, he was defeated by the French. It was this circumstance,and 
not his pretended love for Geraldine, that first lessened the gord oj inion which 
his sovereign entertained of him. The real cause of his condemnation and 
death has not been very clearly ascertained ; but it is quite absurd to suppose 
that Henry’s jealousy of him in the matter of Geraldine had anything what- 
ever to do with it. 

Edward VI. oftenresided at Hampton Court. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood were much attached to him, being proud that their village was the 
birth-place of the King. -When there was a rumour that the Protector,Somer- 
set, entertained a design to seize his person, they armed, unsolicited, for bis 
defence ; a proof of their devotion, which Edward strove to repay by relieving 
them from the inconvenience and annoyance of the royal chase, which inclosed 
a vast extent ef country, and which had been formed wm the latter years of hie 
futher’s life, when he was old and fat, and unable to ride far in search of his 
sport. Mary and her husband, Philip, passed their honeymoon at Hampton 
Court, and afterwards gave a grand entertainment to the Princess Etizabeth, 
the presumptive heiress to the crown. Elizabeth, on her accession,also resided 
occasionally at Hampton Court; and there is a tradition that Shakspeare made 
his very first appearance on any stage before her, in a little apartment of the 
palace set apart for theatrical representations. 

In the reign of James, Hampton Court was the place of meeting of the cele- 
brated conference on faith and discipline, between the divines of the Church of 
England and the Puritans, and in which the sign of the cross in baptism, the 
ring in marriage, the use of the surplice, and the bowing at the name of Jesus, 
were severally attacked by the one, and defended by the other party. James 
presided, to bis own great delight, over their de tberations, and gave so much 
satisfaction to the Church of England, that he was declared by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to be a man who delivered his judgments by the special assist- 
ance of the Spirit of God. 

During the prevalence of a severe plague in London, Charles I. and his fa- 
mily took refuge in this palace, where it was thought the air was more whole- 
some than in any other part of England. Fifteen years afterwards he was 
driven here by a pest of a different description, the riotous apprentices of the 
capital. In the year 1674, this plece became, for a third time, his temporary 
prison for a few months, prior to bis unfortunate escape ‘o the Isle of Wight ; 
an event which associates this building with the most remarkable incident in 
British history 

After the execution of the King, Cromwell occasionally resided here. The 
long Parliament had issued their orders for the sa‘e of the house and grounds , 
but the order was stayed, and it was voted as a residence for the Lord Protec- 
tor. Here, in 1657, his daughter, Mary was married to the Lord Falconbridge ; 
and here, also, in the year succeeding, his favourite daughter, Mrs. Claypole, 
expired, to the great grief ef her sire. 

At the Restora ion, Hampton Court was given, as a reward to the great in- 
strument of that event, Mok, Duke of Albemarle. He wisely accepted a sum 
of money instead of a palace, which he had not revenues sufficient toinhabit in 
becoming state, and the place once more reverted to the Crown Charles II, and 
his brother, both occasionally visited Hampton, and resided in it for months ata 
time ; but, it was not until the reign of William and Mary that the palace again 
acquired the importance which it bad in some measure lost since the days of the 
eighth Henry. 

Viliam IIT. and his illustrious consort were alike partial to this resi- 
dence ; and under their superintendence verious alterations were made from 
the designs of Sir Christopher Wren. Three of the old courts built by Wol- 
sey, were pulled down, the present state rooms and staircases were erected, 
and the pleasure-gardens laid out in the Dutch style, with the long canal, to 
put his Majesty in mind of his native country. The canal is forty feet broad, 
and more than half a mile in length ; and, were it not quite so straight as the 
Dutch taste imperatively commands, would be a very pleasing object in the 
view from the gardens. Iu this favourite residence, William, as is well known, 
met his death. He was riding from Kensington to Hampton Court ; and when 
he arrived in his own grounds, his horse stumbled, and the King was thrown to 
the ground with such violence as to fracture his collar-bone. Being of a weaken- 
ed constitution, he died from the effects of the accident fifteen days afterwards. 
Tre spot in the gardens is still shown where his horse stumbled. 


Queen Anne spent much of her time in this palace, where, according to Pope, 
she sometimes took counsel. and sometimes tea. Pope himself was a frequent 
visitor to the gardens, where he used to amuse himself in walking sbout for 
hours at a time, sometimes alone, and sometimes in company with an agreea- 
ble maid of honor, Miss Lepel, afterwards Lady Hervey. 

George I. gave seversl entertainments here, and hed plays performed for the 
amnsement of his visiters. George II. had similar tastes ; and, inthe year 
1718, caused Wo'sey’s grand hall to fitted up as a theatre, for the performance 
of Shakspeare’s plays. Among others, it is recorded that * Henry VIII,” showing 
the fall of Wolsey, was enacted by the express command of his Majesty. 
During the life-time of this monarch he allowed his son, the Prince of Wales, 
and the father of George III. to reside occasionally at Hampton Court. George 
Il]. was more partial to Windsor; and, though he visited Hampton, never 
| slept in it. Jt has never since been honoured by the residence of the Kings of 
| England. Wilham IV. when Duke of Clarence, was appointed ranger of 
Bushy Park adjoining. in 1797, and steward of the honour; and the former 

office is still held by his widow, the Dowager Queen Adelade, who has a pretty 
| residence in the Park 








Thanks to the liberality and kind feeling of the Government, the palace with 
ts pictorial treasures. is open five days in the week, for the inspection of the 
public. Three pleasant hours were those which we passed in the state apart- 
ments, looking first at the portrait of one departed Kmg or hero, and then at 


r the resemblances of the fair and the witty, who captivated 


5 


| another ; or view! 
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the heart, or pleased the vanity of the susceptible Charles, or at the more un- 
Jane Shore, who enslaved the affections of a truer lover, King Ed- 
ward IV. 4 . : 

At last we came away without seeing the one-fifticth part of what was to be 
seen. One hour, at least, of that time we spent in the gallery built by Sir 
Christopher Wren, for the reception of the seven cartoons of Raphael ; aad, 
had not hunger and thirst, and all the necessities of the world aud the flesh, 
interfered with us, and with our facul'y of admiration, we might have yemain- 
ed there to this day. 

As we walked leisurely through the various apartments, we noticed that of 
the royal beds,—which are still preserved there in the same state as when their 
occupants were alive,—those of William III. Queen Anne, and George II, at- 
tracted much more attention from many people than the pictures’ One couple 
especially we noticed, apparently servant-girls, who 2topped before each bed 
for several minutes. They took no notice whatever of. the pictures ; and we 
were curious to hear what remarks they made. We kept as close to them as 
‘possible, for that purpose ; and, when they stopped opposite the state bed of 
Queen Anne, we listened to their conversation, and heard a piece of very 
‘common, but very true and valuable philosophy, which we certainly did not ex- 








t. 

“Oh! avery fine bed, to be sure!” said one ; ‘and must have costa 
thousand guineas, all complete.” 

“* J shouldn't wonder” replied the other ; “but, Lord ! what does it matter? 
A bundred years hence, and you and | will sleep in as good a bed as Queen 
Anne. Queens and poor cooks all sleep in the grave at last.” 

If there is one thing more than another which we hate as impertinent and 
vngentlemanly, it is to tura round after passing a woman, and look her in the 
face ; but we could not repress our curiosity to have a glance at the face of 
this one. We expected to find some pensive pretty countenance, checks pale 
with thought, and a bright intelligent eye ; but we were disappointed. The 
speaker was a vulgar little woman, with a snub nose almost hidden between a 
pair of such fat red cheeks as we have seldom seen, and her little grey eyes 
looked du'l and sleepy. ‘ "Tis a pity we looked,” was our first thought ; but 
we discouraged it with the reflection that beauty and philosophy were not ne- 
‘cessarily companions, and that this ugly cook-maid was, perbaps, as kind as she 
was sensible. 

Having lingered so long in the interior, we took a stroll into the gardens, 
that we might glance at all the curiosilies of the place. Passing the tennis- 
court, the finest in England, we entered by a asdlane into a piace called the 
«* Wilde:ness,” laid out originally under the direction vf Wiliam III. to hide 
the somewhat unseemly and irregular brick walls at this side of the palace 
This part of the gardens is arranged ioto the most natural wildness ; and, 
during a hot summer's day is a delightful retreat, cool as water, and all alive 
with the music of a thousand birds. 

While here, we could not, of course, refrain from visiting the famous Maze, 
also formed by King William III. We tried our skill to discover the secret of 
the labyrinth, and saw many boys and girls, and not a few children of larger 

wth, aud of both sexes, busily engaged in the same attempt, shouting and 

ughing each at the failure of the other, and panting with the unusual exertion. 
We were not more successful than the rest, until we took the little guidebook 
usually sold in the palace, out of our pockets, when, after some little difficulty, 
we unravelled the mystery by tne aid of the map and a pencil. It is full of 
“* passages which lead to nothing,” and a pleasant spot, we should think for 
frolicsome lovers, either just before, or in the first fortnight of the honeymoon. 
For our part we saw no fun in it, more especially as we were growing hungry, 
and had visions of roast fowl and flasks of claret dancing before our eyes. We 
therefore took a hasty farewell of the Maze and the Palace, and proceeded to 
the Troy inn, where our dinner awaited us. 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION.—( Continued from the last Albion.) 

But these are passing speculations, which we offer as open to every man; 
and trivial differences of idea, fully consistent with high respect for the manli- 
ness and intelligence of the volume. The close of the sketch of Indian affairs 
gives an admirable solution of an old difficulty in our theories of Oriental 
triumph. ‘It has seemed almost inexplicable, to what cause the marvellous 
progress of the British Indian empire has been owing. It was not to the mag- 
uitade of the forces sent out by the mother country, for they were few, and fur- 
nished in the most parsimonious spirit. It was not to the weakness of the 
conquered states, for they were vast and opulent empires; nor to their want of 
coursge and discipline, for they cften had all the resources of European art, 
and often fought with a courage which rivalled the prowess of British soldiers.” 

He then proceeds to explain the problem, and does it with equal insight into 
fact and theory. He shows that her means of combating, with resources thus 
slender, were found in the moral courage and far seeing sagacity of our Eastern 
administration, and unconquerable valour of our officers, who brought a dege- 
nerate race into the field, and taught them, by their spirit and their example, 
to emulate the heroic deeds of their European brethren in arms. 

The history of the world can hardly exhibit a parallel to the vigour and intre- 
pidity of that political administration, or the courage and daring of those mili 
tary exploits. Some portion of this is allowed to be due to the virtue and 
talent of a few of the leading men. But the true cause is to be sought and 
found deeper. 

“Much as the strenuous virtue of individuals may have contributed to the 
greatness of the British empire in Asia, as it did of the Roman dominion in 
Lurope, it will not, of itself, explain the phenomenon This strenuous virtue 
itself is the wonder which requires solution. How did it happen that Great 
Britain, during the space of eighty years, should have been able to furnish a 
‘race of statesmen adequate to the conception of such mighty projects, of war- 
tiors equal to the execution of such glorious deeds? Still more, how was this 
constellation of talent exhibited when the state was involved in arduous and 
bloody conflicts in the Western hemisphere’ It was the boastof the Romans, 
that their republican constitution, by training all the citizens to civil or military 
duties, provided an inexhaustible fund of ability for the service of the state ; 
and that the loss even of the largest army or the most skilful commander could, 
without difficulty, be supplied by the multitudes, in every rank, whom the avo- 
cations of fieedom had prepared for every pacific or warlike duty. In British 
India, equally as in ancient Rome, the influence of the same undying energy 
and universal capacity may be descried. The natives say that the company has 
always conquered, because it was always young. And such, in truth, was ever 
its character.” 

The secret of both the British and the Roman, has been the constant combi- 
nation of aristocratic decision with republican energy ; the resolution and tena- 
city of purpose which distinguishes patrician council, ard the vigour and inex- 
haustible resources which are produced in plebeian governments. And it is to 
the failure of either of those su ports, that we shall have to look for the fall of 
the Indian empire, if it is to fall The prospect at this moment is gloomy.— 

enterprises of Russia, a treacherous and grasping power, and which will 
yet pay, in many a trial of blood and misery, her insane passion for conquests 
which she can never keep, and triumphs won only over weakness and barba- 
tiem, are turning towards Hindostan. But the worse symptom is at home, in 
the wretched impolicy which stoops Government to the rabble, and makes 
peoury the policy of the state ; which cultivates popularity as the purchase of 
office, and starves the national establishments, to bribe the beggarliness of par- 
tisanship ; which gives a bastard influence to the Joseph Humes of this world, 
and thinks the barter of a Radical vote well worth the hazard of an empire. 

We must now return te Europe. From the year 1805 until the year 1808, 
France had gone on from conquest to conquest ; Austria hed been all but de- 
stroyed ; Prussia had been extinguished as a kingdom ; and the general face of 
the Continent, which had been swept by the French invasion like a forest by a 
whirlwind, exhibited only, in its vast tracts of desolation, the course which had 
been taken by the storm. This was the dark age of the great conquest ; but 
though the power of Europe seemed to have been broken, and the time had un- 
doubiedly come when a tempered despotism in France might have destroyed 
every hope of liberty among nations ; yet, fortunately for mankind, French des- 
potism grew more violent from hour to hour, and the question was pressed con- 
stantly upon the minds of all men, whether it was not better to die in the field, 
than perish of broken bearts even at the fireside. In this sense, we see some- 
thing like the operation of retributive justice, the weight of the chain itself tor- 
menting the slave into resistance, and the reckless depression of humankind to 
the earth, giving a new spring and restorative power to the nations. It is a 
remarkable characteristic of France, that what she has gained by the sword she 
has almost universally lost by the sceptre ; that, overwhelming all by the bold- 
ness of her at.eck, she has, like atide, seemed to ebb by the course of nature ; 
that great victories have only taught her to lose kingdoms ; and that the beldest 
ambition in the world has twice, within her own day, brought a! the nations of 
Europe to her capital, and twice made her the public victim of the justice of 


The insults and oppressions heaped by Napoleon upon Austria at length com- 

« pslied that power to try the chances of fortune once more. At this period two 
distinguished individuals came forward in the service of the monarchy ; Schwart- 
zenberg, who was despatched to the Russian emperor, and Metternich, appoint- 
ed ambagsador at Paris. The latter name still stands at the head of the Euro- 
pean diplomacy, and its illustrious bearer will go down to the future as the 
second founder of the Austrian throne. Mr. Alison naturally expatiates in the 
praise of this great sustainer of the peace and power of the balance of Europe, 
whom he justly characterises as “a statesman, in the widest acceptation of the 
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ment ; profoundly versed in the secrets of diplomacy, and the characters of 
the leading political men with whom he was brought into contact in the Euro- 
an cabinets ; persevering in his policy, far seeing in his views, unrivalled 
in his discrimination, unbounded in application, richly endowed with knowledge, 
and enjoying the rare faculty of veiling those great acquirements under the veil 
of polished manners, and causing his superiority to be forgotten in the charms 


” 


of a varied and intellectual conversation. 
But, striking #s the services were which this distinguished minister rendered 
to his country, in restoring her from the tremendous losses of the French inva- 
sions, he has since rendered still more important services in suppressing the ja- 
cobinism of Europe, in saving Italy from being the seat of civil war, in prevent- 
ing the bloody feuds of Spain from spreading alike over Italy and Germany ; 
and still more, in showing to all existing monarchs and ministers, that the true 
way to preserve the public tranquilliy is, by refusing to traffic with its distur- 
bers, by giving over the profligacy which affects patriotism for the sake of its 
celebrity to cond.gn punishment, and by sending the conspirator to the chain 
and the rebel to the scaffold. By this manliness he has saved Austria for the 
last five-and twenty years; inthe i dst of peroetual contagion, with France on 
one side breaking out every third year into revolutionary disease, with Italy 
continually nurturing the fever, and with Spain and Portugal before her eyes 
racked with paroxysins, and dying of their agony. Metternich’s simple policy 
has been, no negotiation with the rebel, no traffic with the traitor ; cure the 
jacobin by the scourge if he will be cured—if he is not, disable the disturber by 
the scaffold. He has thus reigned almost without the emp!oyment of tho scaf- 
fold; and the woes of Italy are chiefly restricted to the complainings of bad 

vets, who hoped to have risen from bad politicians into comfortable placemen. 
Thus poets have been incarcerated but the population have been kept in safe- 
ty; the walls of Spielsberg have sent forth sonnets and tales of woe, but the 
fields of the Milanese bave been kept unstained by blood ; Cicisbeism has been 
perhaps mulcted of some of its heroes by those commitments, but there has 
been no massacre for this quarter of acentury. We condole with Jacobinism, 
but congratulate every thing else on the exchange! _ 

But the Spanish war had begun. The 200,000 legionaries, whom Napoleon 
had retained as the garrison of Germany, began to detile towards the Pyrenees ; 
and the hope of trying the chance of ba'tle again revived in the breast of Aus- 
tria. Formidable preparations were silently but steadily made. A regular 
army of 350,000 men was supported by an irregular, but brave and tolerably 
disciplined force of 480,000. Such is the enormous power of the military na- 
tions of Germany, even after the havoc of successive and sweeping wars; or 
rather, such was the horrible calamity of human ambition, which, from the 
throne of a single despot in France, could thus compel almost a million of bu- 
man beings to leave their peaceful pursuits for the dreadful chances and suffer- 
ings of the field. 

Napoleon was instantly aware of the new system of Austrian politics ; and 
he assailed Metternich in one of those curious, and apparently unpremeditated 
bursts of passion, which he occasioua'ly adopted, to astonish the world by his 
ferocious candour. 

“What, M Metternich!” he exclaimed in the midst of the circle at the 
Tuileries—“ Here is fine news from Vienna! What does all this mean! Have 
they been stung by scorpions? Who threatens you !—what would you be at! 
As long as I had my army in Germany, you conceived no disquietude for your 
existence ; but the moment it is transferred to Spain you consider yourselves 
endangered. What can be the end of these things! What, but that I must 
arm as you arm; for at length I am seriously menaced. Have you, sir, com- 
monicated your pretended apprehensions to your court? If you have dene so, 
you have disturbed the peace of mine, and will prubably plunge Europe into 
numberless calamities ”’ 

This was decisive—the oracle had uttered its voice ; and from that moment 
war must be foreseen. Still, there were hesitations in the cabinet, as they saw 
the shadows of those tremendous hostilities taking a more defined form, and 
approaching nearer their confines. Napoleon waited but for one event—the 
return of his courier fom St. Petersburg, announcing the refusal of Alexander 
to make common cause with England and Austria. 

The intelligence came, and the war began by a thunderclap. The great bat- 
tle of Eckmuhl was fought on the 22d of April. Mr. Alison’s descriptions of 
battles are always admirable ; they are animated without confusion, and minute 
without losing the grander characters of the conflict. But he can occasionally 
use the pencil of a powerful painter of scenery ; and nothing can be more gra- 
phic than his landscape of this mighty field of battle before the shock came. 

“As they arrived on the top of the hills of Lintach, which separate the val- 
ley of the Jser from that of the Laber, the French, who came up from Land- 
shut, beheld the field of battle stretched out like a map before them. From the 
marshy meadows which bordered the shores of the Laber, rose a succession of 
hills, one above anotker, in the form of an amphitheatre, with their slopes cul- 
tivated and diversified by hamlets, and beautiful forests clothing the higher 
ground. The villages of Eckmuhl and Laichling, separated by a large copse 
wood, appeared to view, with the great road to Ratisbon winding up the accli- 
vities behind them. The meadows were green with the first colours of spring: 
the osiers and willows which fringed the s reams that intersected them, were 
just burstine into leaf; and the trees which bordered the roadside already cast 
an agreeable shade upon the dusty and beaten highway, which lay beneath their 
boughs. The French soldiers involuntarily paused as they arrived at the sum- 
mit, to gaze on this varied and interesting scene. But soon other emotions 
than those of admiration of nature swelled the breasts of the warlike multitude 
who thronged the spot. In the intervals of these woods artillery was to be seen ; 
amidst those villages standards were visible, and long white lives, with the 
glancing of helmets and bayonets on the higher ground, showed the columns of 
Rosenberg and Hohenzollern already in battle array, in very advantageous posi- 
tions on the opposite side of the valley. Joyfully the French troops descended 
into the lower grounds, while the Emperor galloped to the front, and, hastily 
—— the splendid but intricate scene, immediately formed his plan of at- 
tack.” 

In the latter part of this engagement, when the day was already verging into 
twilight, one of the most desperate conflicts that ever took place with Ewropean 
cavalry, occurred by the collision offthe Austrian and French cuirassiers. The 
French infantry having, after a long action, forced the Austrian columns to take 
up a new position, and preparing to follow them into the plains bordering the 
Danube, the Archduke placed twelve squadrons of the Imperial cuirassiers, with 
a large body of hussars, on the road in front of Eglassheim, in which were 
posted some battalions of grenadiers, supported by several heavy batteries. As 
the French infantry approached this mass of cavalry, they halted for the ad- 
vance of their own horse A succession of charges followed ; but at length 
the Austrian cuirassiers advanced, broke through the French hussars, and pour- 
ed down upon their cuirassiers. The conflict now became actually so awful, 
that the infantry ceased their fire ; the artillery paused ; and “in the melée was 
heard only, as from the battles of the knights of old, the clang of the swords 
ringing on the helmets and cuirasses of the dauntless antagonists. The sun set 
while the contest was still undecided ; the moon rose on the strife, and amidst 
her rays, fire was struck on all sides by the steel upon the armour, as if a thou- 
sand anvils were ringing at once under the blows of the —. 

But the equipment of the Austrians was inferior. Some foolish oe 
alist in Vienna had been allowed to try with how little defence the soldier 
might fight ; and had, accordingly, armed the troops with half the cuirass in 
front, the back being exposed. ‘This theory, which might have answered suffi- 
ciently well for the charge, had forgotten the existence of the melée ; and when 
the squadrons became mingled, the French, whose bodies were defended all 
round, had a palpable advantage over their opponents. The result was, that, 
after a long and various struggle, the Austrians were repulsed, leaving two- 
thirds of their number on the field. But this gallant struggle gave time for the 
retreat of the army. During its continuance, the artillery and infantry were 
withdrawn tothe rear. The reserve had time to advance, and Napoleon,seeing 
that he might have to fight the batile over again, gave orders for the troops to 
bivouac on the ground where they stood. 

This cavalry fight had no equal, except the final collision of the English and 
French heavy cavalry at Waterloo. But then the conflict, in point of defence, 
was more unequal still, for the British were wholly without armour; but they 
had strong swords and bold hearts, and they broke down their antagonists, cul- 
rassed as they were. The cuirass has since been adopted in our service by the 
Life Guards, and the adoption has been rational and serviceable ; for why should 
the lives of brave men be exposed the more carelessly for their bravery? But 
the expedient ought to be adopted in every regiment of cavalry, and even in 
every battalion of infantry. Of course, the weighty cuirass of the Life Guards 
would be unsuited for the lighter services ; but a slight, yet highly effective cui- 
rass, or simple plate of thin iron, might be adapted to the entire cavalry and 
infantry services. Many a dangerous wound might be averted, and many a 
valuable life might be saved by this easy expedient, which,without adding more 
than a few ounces to the weight of the soldier’s equipment, and not at all em- 
barrassing his movements, would add, in a most important degree, to his secu- 
rity If we should embark in another war, humanity and common sense, and 
even policy, would equally urge some contrivance of this kind. 

The battle of Eckmuhl, though still exh biting the unparalleled fortune and 
talents of Napoleon, yet exhibited on the part of his opponents, signs which 
might well have startled him with fears of change. In this desperate conflict, 
the Austrians had not only fought with gallantry, but with skill When driven 
from their position by the masses of the French, they had retreated without 
confusion ; and even in discomfiture hed presented so firm a countenance as to 
stop pursuit. i. fell, and Napoleon himself full of eagerness to finish the 





werd ; with a segacious intellect, a clear perception, and a sound judg- 
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lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners, twelve thousand men,s horrible evidence 
of one day's work of war. Their position, lying against a great river, without 
one bridge for its passage, was dangerous, and the Archduke resolved on pass- 
ing the Danube during the night. A bridge of boats was thrown over the 
stream, aud by this and the bridge of Retisbon the whole force moved With 
such silence, expedition, and dexterity, was this great operation effected, that 
when the French stood to their arms in the morning, expecting a great battle. 
they saw nothing befure them but a vast empty plain, with, in the extreme dis. 
tance, the — of cavalry escorting the last guns within the walls of Ra- 
tisbon. The Freoch cavalry now pushed forward without delay ; Napoleon 
was at their head, and in his hase to strike a final blow by the capture of the 
town, exposed him:elfso much to the fire from the ramparts, that be was struck 
by a musket-shot. The wound was only in the foot, and inconsiderable: but 
the sight of the Emperor compelled to dismount from his horse spread alarm 
through the army, fullowed by exultation equally vivid when they saw him 
suddenly mount again, and exultingly felt that they were still under the protect - 
ing genius of Napoleon. 

uder this impulse they were irresistib'e by any troops that the Coatinent 
could oppose to them. A new race of soldiership, a new order of men, anda 
new spirit of gallaniry, determination, and defiance, was yet to tear down the 
laurels wh ch had grown so quickly round the pyramid of the great conqueror’s 
fame. But that time was not to be yet; and there was nothing to supply the 
place of the future deliverers in even the practised discipline and devoted intre- 
pidity of the German. We hope that Mr Alison, before the completion of his 
history, will indulge us with some striking speculations in the philosophy of this 
distinction. It is remarkable that the conquering periods of the modern mili- 
tary nations, have always been preceded by some powerful public impulse ; that 
some impression has been made upon the nation, penetrating enough to des- 
cend to its lowest ranks ; and that it is this newly-awakened, deeply infused 
sense of character, which has turned the population into warriors, and the war- 
riors into conquerors. Are we not to trace to this sudden consciousness, to 
this new-born pride, to this general advance into the sunlight, however imper- 
fect, and however remote, the change from national torpidity and individual 
indifference to that new life, which evidently has marked the successive leading 
soverriguties fur power and renown. And is it not the absence of institutions 
calculated to sustain this popular sense of character, which accounts for their 
disinheritance of that distinction ? No man who knows human nature can be- 
lieve that even the promises of the Mahometan paradise, for..ed as they were 
to inflame the passions of the Arab and the Turk, ever had the power to stimu- 
late them into that gallant perseverance of conquest, which carried them, like so 
many torrents of fire, at once to east and west, north and south. A first im- 
pulse might have sent them forth full of dreams of wealth and possession ; but 
the conquests of three centuries must have had a more powerful s!imulant than 
the dreams of devotees. All the brilliancy of all the houris, and all the foun- 
tains of wine that flowed through the palaces of paradise, would have been for- 
gotten in the first campa gu of the burning desert of the Houran, or the sterile 
mountains of Syria. The true stimulant which turned a nation of shepherds 
successively into a nation of conquerors, of sages, and of sovereigns, was the 
new-born sense of superiority over the loose and fugitive Greek, the conscious- 
ness of a new faculty, and that faculty fame. [The remainder next week.] 


—— 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
aepirsD BY ‘Boz_'—[Continued from a former number of the Albion.] 
CHAPTER LV. 

OF FAMILY MATTERS, CARES, HOPES, DISAPPOINTMENTS, AND SORROWS. 

Although Mrs. Nickleby had been made acquainted by her son and daughter 
with every circumstance of Madeline Bray’s history which was known to them ; 
although the responsible situation in which Nicholas stood had been carefully 
explained to her, and she had been prepared even for the possible contingeacy 
of havng to receive the young lady in her own house—improbable as such a re- 
sult had appeared on'y a few minutes before it came about—still, Mrs Nickleby, 
from the moment when this confidence was first reposed in her late on the pre- 
vious evening, had remained in an unsatisfactory and profoundly mystified state, 
from which no explanations or arguments could relieve her, and which every 
fresh soliloquy and reflection only aggravated more and more. 

* Bless my heart, Kate,” sothe good lady argued, “if the Mr. Cheerybles 
don't want this young lady to be married, why don’t they file a bill against the 
Lord Chancellor, make her a chancery ward, and shut her up in the Fleet prison 
for safety—I have read of such things in the newspapers a hundred times; or, if 
they are so fond of her as Nicholas says they are are, why don't they marry her 
themselves—on of them [ mean. And even suppo-ing they don’t want her to 
be married, and don't want to marry her themselves, oe in the name of won- 
der should Nicholas go about the world forbidding people's banns *” 

‘“‘T don't think you quite understand,” said Kate, gently. 

“ Well [ am sure, Kate, my dear, you're very polite,” replied Mrs. Nickleby. 
‘IT have been married myself I hope, and I have seen other people married 
Not understand, indeed !” 

“T know you lave had great experience, dear mama,” said Kate; ‘I mean 
that perhaps you don’t quite understand all the circumstances in this instance 
We have stated them awkwardly, I[ dare say.” 

* That I dare say you have,” retorted her mother, briskly. ‘ That's very 
likely. I am not to be held accountable for that; though at the same time, as 
the circumstances speak for themselves, I shall take the liberty, my love, of 
saying that I do understand them, and perfectly well too, whatever you and Ni- 
cholas may choose to think to the contrary. Why is such a great fuss made be- 
cause this Miss Magdalen is going to marry somebody who is older than her- 
selft Your poor papa was older than I was—four years and a half older 
Jane Dibabs—the Dibabses lived in the beautiful little thatched white house one 
story high, covered all over with ivy and creeping plants, with an exquisite little 
porch with twining honeysuckles and all sorts of things, where the —- 
used to fall into one’s tea on a summer evening, and always fell upon their backs 
and kicked dreadfully, and where the frogs used to get into the rusblight shades 
when one stopped all night, and sit up and look through the little holes like 
Christians—Jane Dibabs, she married a mana great deal older than herself, and 
would marry him notwithstanding all that could be said to the contrary, and she 
was so fond of him that nothing was ever equal to it. There was no fuss made 
about Jane Dibabs, and her husband was a most honourable and excellent man, 
and everybody spoke wellof him. Then why should there be any fuss about 
this Magdalen?” 

‘Her husband is much older; he is not her own choice, his character is the 
very reverse of that which you have just described. Don't you see a broad dis- 
tinction between the two cases?”’ said Kate. 

To this Mrs. Nickleby only replied that she durst say she was very stupid, 
indeed she had no doubt she was, for her own children almost as much as told 
her so every day of her life; to be sure she was a little older than they, and 
perhaps some foolish people might think she ought reasonably to know best. 
However, no doubt she was wrong, of course she was—she couldn’t be right, 
indeed—couldn’t be expected to be—so she had better not expose herself any 
more ; and to all Kate's conciliations and concessions for an hour ensuing, the 
good lady gave no other replies than—Oh, certainly—why did they ask her— 
her opinion was of no consequence— it didn't matter what she said—with many 
other rejoinders of the same class. 

In this frame of mind (expressed when she had become too resigned for 
speech, by nods of the head, upliftings of the eyes, and little beginnings of 
groans, converted as they attracted attention into short coughs,) Mrs. Nickleby 
remained until Nicholas and Kate returned with the object of their solicitude ; 
when, having by this time asserted her own importance, and becoming besides 
interested in the trials of one so young and beautiful, she not only displayed the 
utmost zeal and solicitude, but took great credit to herself for recommendin 
the course of procedure which her son had adopted ; frequently declaring wj 
an expressive look, that it was very fortunate = were as they were, and 
hinting, that but for great encouragement and wisdom on her own part, they 
never could have been brought to that pass. 

Not to strain the question whether Mrs. Nickleby had or had not any great 
hand in bringing matters about,it is unquestionable that she had strong ground for 
exultation. The brothers, upon their return, bestowed such commendations 
upon Nicholas for the part he had taken, and evinced so much joy at the altered 
state of events and the recovery of their young friend from trials so great and 
dangers so threatening, that, as she more than once informed her daughter, she 
now considered the fortunes of the family “‘asgood as” made. Mr. Charles 
Cherryble, indeed, Mrs. Nickleby positively asserted had, in the first transports 
of his surprise and delight, “as good as” said 80, and without precisely 7 
plaining what this qualification meant, she subsided, whenever she — 
the subject, into such a mysterious and important state, and had such visions 0 
wealth and dignity in perspective, that (vague and clouded though they were) 
she was at such times almost as happy as if she had really been permanently 
provided for on a scale of great splendour, and all her cares were over 

The sudden and terrible shock sbe had received, combined with the great 
affliction and anxiety of mind which she had for a long time endured, proved 
too much fur Madeline’s strength. Recovering from the state of stupefaction 
into which the sudden death of her father happily plunged her, she only e1- 
changed that condition for one of dangerous and active illness. When the de- 
licate physical powers which have been sustained by an unnatural strain upon 
the mental energies and a resolute determination not to yield, at last give way, 
their degree of prostration is usually proportionate to the strength of the effort 
which has previously upheld them. us it was that the illness which fell on 
Madeline was of no slight or temporary nature, but one which for @ time 
threatened her reasen, and—scarcely worse—her life itself. 
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slowly recovering from a disorder so severe and dangerous, could be 
to the unremitting attentions of such a nuree as gentle, tender, 
On whom could the sweet soft voice, the light step, the deli- 
cate hand, the quiet, cheerful, noiseless discharge of those thousand little offi- 
ée3 of kindness and relief which we feel so deeply when we are ill, and for- 
get so lightly when we are well—on whom could they make so deep an tm- 

ion as on a yeung heart stored with every pure and true affection that 
women cherish ; almost a stranger to the endearments and devotion of its own 
sex, save as it learnt them from itself; and rendered by calamity and suffering 
keenly susceptible of the sympathy so long unknown and so long sought = 
vain? What wonder that days became as years in knitting them together '— 
What wonder, if with every hour of returning heaith, there came some s ronger 
and sweeter recoguition of the praises which Kate, when they recalied old 
scenes —they seemed old now, and to have been acted years ago—would lavish 
on her brother ; where would have been the wonder even if those praises hat 
found a quick response iu the breast of Madeline, and if, with the image of Ni- 
cholas, some of that warmer feeling which she had assigned to Kate 1 

“« My dear,” Mrs. Nickleby wouid say, coming into the room with an elabo- 
rate caution, calculated to discompose the nerves of an invalid rather more than 
the entry of a horse-soldier at full gallop; ‘* how do you find yourself to-night. 
J hope you are better ?” ; 

“ Almost well, mama,” Kate would reply, laying down her work, and taking 
Madeline’s hand in hers. - 

“« Kate !” Mrs Nickleby would say, reprovingly, “don’t talk so loud” (the 
worthy lady herself talking in a whisper that would have made the blood of the 
stoutest man run cold in his veins.) 

Kate would take this reproof very quietl:, and Mrs. Nickleby, making 
every board creak, and every thread rustle as she moved steaithily about, would 
add — 

*» My son Nicholas has just come home, and I have come, according to cus- 
tom, my dear, to know from your own lips exactly how you are, for he won't 
take my account, and uever will.” 

“ He is later than usual to-night,’ perhaps Madeline would reply. 
balf an hour.” 

“ Well, I never saw such people in all my life as you are for time up here !” 
Mrs Nickleby would exclaim in great astouishment ; “ I declare I never did! 
I had not the least idea that Nicholas was after his time—not the smallest — 
Mr. Nickleby us+d to say—your poor papa I am speaking of, Kate my dear— 
used to say that appetite was the best clock in the world, but you have no ap- 
petite, my dear Miss Bray, I wish you had, and upon my word I really think 
you ought to take something that would give you one; | am sure | dou’t know, 
but I have heard that two or three dozen native lobsters give an appetite, 
though that comes to the same thing after all, for I suppose you must bave an 
appetite before you can take ’em. if I said lobsters, I meant oysters, but of 
course it’s all the same, though really bow you came to know about Nicho- 
las——”’ 

“We happened to be just talking about him, mama ; that was it.”” 

** You never seem to me to be talking about any thing else, Kate, and upon 
my word I am quite surprised at your being so very thoughtless. You can 
find subjects enough to talk about sometimes, and when you know how im- 
portant it is to keep up Miss Bray's spirits, aod in'erest her and all that, it 
really is quite extraordinary to me what can induce you to keep on prose, prose, 
prose, div, din, din, everlastingly upon the same theme. You area very kind 
nurse, Kate, and a very good one, and I know you mean very well ; but I will 
say this—that if it wasn't fur me, | really don’t know what would become of 
Miss Bray’s s;irits, and so I teil the doctor every day. He says he wonders 
how I sustain my own, and I am sure I very often wonder myself how I can 
contrive tokeep up asI do. Of course it’s an exertion, but still, when I know 
how much depends upon me in this house, I am obliged to make it. There's 
ngthing praiseworthy in that, but it’s necessary, and I do it.” 

With that, Mrs. Nick!eby woul draw up a chair, and for some three quarters 
of an hour run through a great variety of distracting topics in the most distract- 
ing manner possible: tearing berself away at length on the plea that she must 
now go and amuse Nicho'as while he took his supper. 


“ Nearly 
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raising of his spirits with the information that she cuusidered the patient deci- | 
dediy worse,she would further chee’ him up by relating how dull, listless, and low- | fess ; but you may depend upon it [ am not.” 


spirited Miss Bray was, because Kate fooisbly taiked about nothing else but 
him and family matters. When she had made Nicholas thoroughly comfuriable 
with these and other inspiriting remarks, se would discourse at lengih on the 
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should know best about that, and perhaps do know. Upon that point I shall 
express no opinion—it wouldn't become me to do so ; it’s quite out of the ques- 
tion—quite.” ? 

Nicholas snuffed the candles, put his hands in his pockets, and leaning 
back in his chair, assumed a look of patient suffering aud melancholy resigna- 
tion. 

“T think it’s my duty, Nicholas, my dear,” resumed his mother, ‘to tell 
you whatI know, not only because you have a right to know i: too, and to 
know everything that happens in this family, but because you have it in your 
power to promote and assist the thing very much; end there is no doubt that 
the sooner one can come toaclear understanding upon such subjects, it is al- 
ways bet'erevery way. ‘There are a great many thngs you might do, such es 
taking a watk in the garden sometimes, ors tting up Stats ir your own room for 
alittle while, or making believe to fall asleep occas'onally, or pretending that you 
recollected some business, and going out for an bour or so, end taking Mr. 
Smike with you. These seem very slight things, and I dare say you will be 
amused at my making them of so much importance ; a‘ the sa:ne time, :ny dear, 
I can assure you (and you'll find this out, Nicholas, for yourself one of these 
days, if you ever fall in love with anybody, as | trust and hope you will, provi- 
ded she is respectable and well-conducted, and of course you'd never dream of 
fall ng in love with anybody who was nvt,) I say, I can assure you that a great 
deal more depends upon these little things than you would supp se possible. 
If your poor papa was alive, he would tell you how much depended upon the 
parties being left alone. Of course you are notto go out of the room as if you 
meant it and did it un purpose, but as if it was quive an accident, and to come 
back again in the same way. Ir you cough in the passage before you open the 
door, or whistle carelessly, or hum a tune, orsomething of that sort, to let them 
kuow you're c: ming, it’s always better ; because of course, though it’snot only 
natural, but perfectly correct and proper under the circumstances, still it is very 
confusing if you interrupt young people when they are—when they are sitting 
on the sofa, aud—and all that sort of thing, whichis very nonsensical perhaps, 
but still they will do it.” 

The profound astonishment with which her son regarded her during this long 
address, gradually increasing as it approached its climax, in no way discomposed 
Mrs Nickleby, but rather exalted her opinon of her own cleverness; therefore, 
merely stopping to remark, with much complacency, that she had fully expected 
him to be surprised, she entered upon a vast quantity of circumstantial evidence 
of a particularly incoherent and perplexing kind, the upshot of which was to es- 
tablish, beyond the possibility of doubt, that Mr. Frank Cheeryble had fallen 
desperately in love with Kate. 

** With whom?” cried Nicholas. 

Mrs. Nickleby repeated, with Kate, 

‘*What? our Kate—my sister !” 

‘‘ Lord, Nicholas!” returned Mrs. Nickleby, ‘‘ whose Kate should it be, if 
not ours; or what should I care about it, or take any interest in it for, if it was 
anybody but your sister ?”’ 

‘** Dear mother,” said Nicholas, ‘surely it can’t be.” 

“ Very good, my dear,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, with great confidence. ‘* Wait, 
and see.” 

Nicholas had never, until that moment, bestowed one thought upon the re- 
mote possibi ity of such an occurrence as that which was now communicated to 
him; for, besides that he had been much from home of late and closely occu- 
pied with other matters, his own jealous fears had prompted the suspicion that 
some secret interest in Madeline, akin to that which he felt himself, occasioned 
those visits of Frank Cheeryvle which had recently become so frequent. Even 
now, although he knew that the observation of an anxious mother was much 
more likely to be correct in such a case than his own, and although she remi: ded 
him of many little circumstances which, taken \ogether, were certainly suscep- 
tble of the construction she triumphantly put upon them, he was not quite con- 
vinced but that they arose from mere good-natured thoughtless gallantry, which 
wou'd have dictated the same conduct towards any other girl who was young 
and peng Re all events, he hoped so, and therefore trftd to believe it. 

‘Tam very much disturbed by what you tell me,” said Nicholas, after a lit- 


After a preliminary | tle reflection, ‘‘though I yet hope you may be mistaken ” 


“I don't understand why you should hope so,’”’ said Mrs. Nickleby, “ I con- 


‘*What of Kate?” inquired Nicholas. 
“Why that, my dear,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, “is just the point upon 
which I am not yet satisfied. During this sickness, she has been constantly at 


arduous duties she had performed that day, and sometimes be moved to tears | Madeline's bedside—never were two people so fond of each other as they have 
in wondering now, if any thing were to happen to herself, the family would | grown—and to tell you the truth, Nicholas, I have rather kept her away now 


ever get on without her. 


} 
} 


He 


and then, because I think it’sa good plan, and urges a young man on. 


At other times when Nicholas came home at night, he would be accompanied | doesn’t get too sure, you know.” 


by Mr. Frank Cheeryble, who was commissioned by the bro hers to inquire 
how Madeline was that evening. On such occasions (and they were of very 
frequent occurrence), Mrs. Nickleby deeme! it of particular importance that 
she should have her wits about her; for from certain signs and tokens which 
had attracted her attention, she shrewdly su<pected that Mr. Frank, interested 
as his uncles were in Madeline, came quite as much tosee Kate as to inquire af- 
ter her; the more especially as the brothers were in constant communication 
with the medical man, came backwards and forwards very frequently themselves, 
and receive a full report from Nicholas every morning. These were proud 
times for Mrs. Nickleby, and never was anybody half so discreet and sage as 
she, or half so mysterious withal; and never was there such cunning geveral- 
ship, or such unfathomable designs, as she brought to bear upon Mr Frank. 
with the view of ascertaining whether her suspicions were well founded, and if 
so, of tantalising him into taking her inte bis confidence and throwing himeelf 
upon her merciful consideration. Extensive was the artillery, heavy and light, 
which Mrs. Nickleby brought into play for the furtherance of these great schemes, 
and various and opposite the means which she emoloyed to bring about the end 
she had in view. At one time she was all cordiality and ease, at another, all 
stiffness and frigidity. Now she would seem to open her whole heart to her 
unhappy victim, and the next time they met receive him with the most distant 
and studious reserve, as if anew light had broken in upon her, and guessing 
his intentions, she had resolved to check them in the bud. as if she felt it her 
bounden duty to act with Spartan firmness, and at once and for ever to dis-our- 
age hopes which never could be realised. At other times, when Nicholas was 
not there to overhear, and Kate was up stairs busity tending her sick friend, the 
worthy lady would throw out dark hints of an intention to send her to France 
for three or four years, or to Scotland for the improvement of her health, im- 
paired by her late fatigues, or to America on a visit, or anywhere that threatened 
a long and tedious separation. Nay, she even went so far as to hint obscurely 
atan attachment entertained for her daughter by the son of an old neighbour of 
theirs, one Horatio Peltirogus (a young gentleman who might have been at that 
time four years old, or thereabouts), and to represent it indeed as almost a set- 
tled thing between the families—only waiting for her daughter's final decision 
to come off with the sanction of the church, and to the unspeakable happiness 
and content of all parties. 

It was inthe full pride and glory of having sprung this last mine one night 
with extraordinary success, that Mrs. Nickleby took the opportunity of being 
jeft alone with her son before retiring to rest, to sound him upon the subject 
which so occupied her thoughts: not doubting that they could have but one 
opinion respecting it. To this end, she approached the question with divers 
laudatory and appropriate remarks touching the general amiability of Mr. Frank 
Cheeryble. 

“You are quite right, mother,” said Nicholas, “ quite right. 
fellow.” 

**Good-looking, too,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

“Decidedly good-looking,” answered Nicholas 

“* What may you call his nose, now, my dear'” pursued Mrs. Nickleby, 
wishing to interest Nicholas in the subject to the utmost. 

**Call it?” repeated Nicholas. 

“ Ah ” returned his mother, * what style of nose—what order of architec- 
ture, if one may say so. [ amnot very learned in noses. Do you callit a 

Roman or a Grecian 1” 

“ Upon my word, mother,” said Nicholas, lavghing, “as well as I remember, 
I should call it a kind of Composite, or mixed nose. But I have no very strong 
recollection upon the subject, and if it will afford you any gratification, I'll ob- 
serve it more closely, and let you know.” 

“T wish you would, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Nickleby, with an earnest look. 

“ Very well,” returned Nicholas. ‘I will.” 

Nicholas returned to the perusal of the book he 
dialogue had gone thus far. Mrs. Nickleby, 
tion, resumed 

“* He is very much attached to you, Nicholas, my dear.” 

Nicholas laughingly said, as he closed his book, that he was glad to hear 
it, and observed that his mother seemed deep in their new friend's confidence 
already 

“Hem!” said Mrs. Nickleby. “TI don’t know about that, my dear, but I 
think it is very necessary that somebody should be in his confidence—highly 
necessary. , 

Elated by a look of curiosity from her son, and the consciousness of possess- 
ng a great secret all to herself, Mrs. Nickleby went ov with great animation : 

‘“T am sure, my dear Nich»las, how you can have failed to notice it is to m: 
quite extraordinary ; though I don’t know why I should 
of co rse as far as it goes, and to a certain extent, there is a great deal in ths 
sort of thing, especially in this early stage, which however « Jear it may be t 
femaies, can -carcely be expected to be so evident to men I don’t say that ! 
have any particular penetration in such matters, I may have ; those about me 


He is a fine 


had been reading, when the 
afier s'opping a little for considera 


say that either becaus« 
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| ourable and ungrateful part ? 


She said this with such a mingling of high delight and self-congratulation, 
that it was inexpressibly painful to Nicholas to dash her hopes; but he felt 
that there was only one honourable course before him, and that he was bound to 
take it 

‘Dear mother,” he said kindly, ‘don’t you see that if there really were 
any serious inclination on the part of Mr. Frank towards Kate, and we suffered 
ourselves for one moment to encourage it, we should be acting a most dishon- 
I ask you if you don’t see it, but I need not say 
that, I know you don’t, or you would have been more strictly upon your guard. 
Let me explain my meaning to you—remember how poor we are.” 

Mrs. Nickleby shook her head, and said through her tears that poverty was 
not a crime. 

“No,” said Nicholas, “and for that very reason poverty should engender an 
honest pride, that it may not lead and tempt us to unworthy actions, aud that 
we may preserve the self-respect which a hewer of wood and drawer of water 
may maintain—and does better in maintaining than a monarch his. Think what 
we owe to these two brothers; remember what they have done and do every 
day for us with agenerosity and delicacy for which the devotion of our whole 
lives would be a most imperfect and inadequate return. What kind of return 
would that be which would be comprised in our permitting their nephew, their 
only relative, whom they regard as a son, and for whom it would be mere child. 
ishness to suppose they have not formed plans suitably adapted to the education 
he has had, and the fortune he will inherit—in our permitting him to marry a 
portion'ess girl so closely connected with us, that the irresistible inference must 
be that he was entrapped by a plot ; that it was a deliberate scheme and a spe- 
culation amongst us three. Bring the matter clearly before yourself, motter 
Now, how would you feel if they were married, and the brothers coming here 
on one of those kind errands which bring them here so often, you had to break 
out to them the truth? Would you be at ease, and feel that you had played an 
honest, open, part 1” 

Pour Mrs. Nickleby, crying more and more, murmured that of course Mr. 
Frank would ask the consent of his uncles first. 

“Why, to be sure, that would place him in a better situation with them,” 
said Nicholas, ‘but we should still be open to the same susp'cions, the distance 
between us would still be as great, the advantages to be gained would still be 
as manifest as now. We may be reckoning without our host in all this,” he 
added more cheerfully, ‘* and I trust, and almost believe we are. If it be other- 
wise, I have that confidence in Kate that I know she will feel as I do, and in 
you, dear mother, to be assured that aftera little consideration you will do the 
same.” 

After many more representations and entreaties, Nicholas obtained a pro- 
tise from Mrs. Nickleby that she would try all she could to think as he did, 
and that if Mr. Frank persevered in his attentions she would endeavour to dis- 
courage them, or, at the least, would render him no countenance or assistance. 
He determined to forbear mentioning the subject to Kate until he was quite 
convinced there existed a real necessity for his doing so, and resolved to as- 
sure himself, as well as he could by close personal observation, of the exact 
position of affairs. This wasa very wise resolution, but he was prevented from 
putting it in practice by a new source of anxiety and uneasiness, 

Smike became alarmingly ill; so reduced and exhausted that he could scarce- 
ly move from roo:n to room without assistance, and so worn and emaciated that 
it was painful to look upon him. Nicholas was warned by the same medical 
authority to whom he had at first appealed, that the last chance and hope of 
his life depended on his being instantly removed from London. That part of 
Devonshire in which Nicholas had been himself bred when a boy, was named 
as the most favourable spot ; but this advice was cautiously coupled with the 
information that whoever accompanied him thither must be prepared for the 
worst, for every token of rapid consumption had appeared, a he might never 
return alive. 

The kind brothers, who were acquainted with the poor creature’s sad history, 
despatched old Tim to be present at this consultation That same morning, 
Nicholas was summoned by brother Charles into his private room, and thus 
addressed : 

‘* My dear sir, no time must be lost. This lad shall not die if such human 
means es we can vse can save his life; neither shall he die alone, and in a 
strange place. Remove him to-morrow morning, see that he has every com- 
fort that h’s situation requires, and don’t leave him, my dear sir, un'il you know 
that there is no longer any immediate danger. It would be hard indeed to part 
you now—no, no, no. Tim shall wait upon you to night with a psrting word 
ortwo. Brother Ned, my dear fellow, Mr Nickleby waits to shake hands and 
say good bye; Mr. Nickleby won't be long gone; this poor chap will soon get 
better—very soon get better—and then he'll find out some nice homely country 
veop'e to leave bim with, and go backwards and forwards sometimes—back 
vards and forwards you know, Ned—and there’s no cause to be down-hearted, 
or he'll very soon get better, very soon, won't he—won't he, Ned?” 





What Tim Linkinwater said, or what be brought with him that night, needs 
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no: to be told. Next morning Nicholas and his feeble companion began their 
journey. 

- ~ we but one—and that one he who, but for those who crowded round 
him then, had never met a look of kindness, or known @ word of pity—could 
tell what agony of mind, what blighted thoughts, what unavailing sorrow, were 
involved in that sad parting ! 

“ See,” eried Nicholas eagerly, as he looked from the coach window, “they 
are at the corner of the lane still! And now there’s Kate—poor Kate, whom 
you said you couldn't bear to s1y good bye to—waving her handkerchief. Don’t 
go without one gesture of farewell to Kate!” 

**T cannot make it!’’ cried his trembling companion, falling back in his seat 
and covering his eyes. ‘Do you see her now! Is she there still ?” 

** Yes, yes!’ said Nicholas earnestly. ‘‘ There, she waves her hand again. 
I have answered it for you—and now they are out of sight. Do not give way 
so bitterly, dear friend, do not. You will meet them all again.” 

He whorn he thus encouraged, raised his withered hands and clasped them 
ferveutly together, 

‘Ja heaven—I humbly pray to God—in heaven !” 

It sounded like the prayer of a broken heart. 





THE BLIND REEFER ADRIFT. 


BY EDWARD HOWARD, AUTHOR OF “RATTLIN THE REEFER,” “THE OLD CoMm« 
mopore ” &c 

War hasan appetite that is universal, and a maw to which nothing comes 
amiss. ‘ Food for powder,’ as hones: Jack hath said, “food for powder,” not 
only includes those ill dressed wretches, with whom we would not willingly 
‘‘march through Coventry,’ but too often, also, a part of the gentlest, and the 
best, and the most beautiful of the creation. 

And, then, some of this food is so youug—so tender! I do not now speak of 
those barbarian general massacres in which the devil rides astride upon the 
human heart, and a sort of rational madoess mocks humanity, at which after- 
thought sickens, notwithstanding every opiate that may be administered to the 
murderers, under the imposing titles of the victims being termed the spawn of 
heresy, rebels to their King, or a God accursed race ; when, with the aged, the 
women and the children at the breast are slain. I only speak of the young, 
sacrificed on the altar of legitimate warfare ; the mere boy, who wonders while 
he fights, and is swept off in his fresh youth, even while he wonders. It is one. 
of these tender specimens of ‘food for powder,” of which I am about to speak, 
who escaped the smoky devourer, with the iron throat, only through a misfur- 
tune hardly less horrible than being made a mouthful for along four-and-twenty 

under. 

oo Latimer was an orphan ; of father or mother he had no remembrance. 
Ata very early age the cross and slatternly nurse was exchanged for the school- 
master—though by no means so cross, yet almost asslatternly. But Harry 
had an elastic spirit—press him to the earth one moment, and he seemed, like 
the fabled mousier of antiquity, to gather strength from the contact, and to re- 
new his energies of life and soul and imagination. 

And he was beautiful to look upon. How much I venerate the unstained 
beauty of the young! What is the sublimity of the mountain, the loveliness of 
the exquisitely chiselled Psr an marble, or even the gorgeous magnificence of 
the monarch sun himse {what are the beauties of all these compared with 
those high revealings of the Divinity that mantle over the countenance, and 
flash forth from the eye of the young, who are really and truly imaged after 
ther Maker ! 

Countenances such as these are rare, but they are less rare in England than 
in any other country that has yet been discovered. They appear now and then 
to prove to us, that the impress of our first parents has not yet wholly disap- 
peared ; and they seem to me asa sort of a pledge, that, when “‘ we have 
shuffled off this mortal coil”—and some of us, it must be confessed, are mortally 
ugly,—that our world stamped, care-worn features shall lighten into comeli- 
ness, and that we then shall all possess a more genuine ard a keener sense of 
the beautiful. This is a very pleasant specula’ion, for the ill-favoured especially ; 
but, as it has but little to do with my tale, we will take our leave of it. 

Henry Latimer was one of those splendid creations. Did he want a well- 
wisber, he had but to tura the radiance of his countenance upen the person 
nearest to him, and the ingenuousness of his smile caused friends to rise around 
him, in a manner aimost as miraculous as flowers springing beneath the feet of 
a gentle spirit 

Tisies in the far North, Henry had a proud, cold, and rich guardian, who had 
never seen him. This guartdian’s man of business, a solicitor of King’s Bench 
Walk, in the Temple, was the link of communication between the guardian and 
the ward ; and he of the many years and musty deeds, although he saw Harry 
but seldom, fell under the influence of the boy’s fascination of manner and ap- 
pearance. He loved him asa father would have loved his only son. 

He thus lived, this Latimer the centre of his circle, actually blessing and 
bemg blessed, until the age of fourteen, when the fiat came from Sir Charles 
Osborne, that Mr. Sotheby, the lawyer, was to fit him out for his Majesty’s 
naval service, and that he was forthwith to join the Mohawk, a sixteen gun brig, 
at that time cruising in the Channel. This news was less afflicting to Henry 
than to all those who knew him. His spirits were as buoyant as his face was 





beautiful— yet were those spirits borne down to very melancholy, and the beau- 
ty of that face not dimmed, but its character made the more touching by tears, 
on the morning of his departure from that school which had been to him almost 
the ouly home that he could remember. 

His guardian had, in the promulgating of his orders, condescended to acquaint 
him, for the first time, that he held in trust for him a little property in the funds 
of something more than the annual value of two hundred pounds. He was told 
to draw to the amount of fifty pounds yearly on the good lawyer, until further 
instructions, and then, with a frigid ‘* God speed him,” he was consigned to 
the “ multitudinous waters,” and the tender mercies of the naval commander 
of a fir-built brig of war. 

The solicitor saw his charge not only dewn to Chatham, but also safely on 
board the Mohawk, burst into tears when he took leave of him, and immediately 
he went to town, the soft hearted good old bachelor put him down in his will for 
a sum that I will not designate, lest those of the world shou'd suppose him to 
be soft-headed also. 

Well. for one pleasant year the blooming boy ran the same course of trium- 
phant friendship that had made him so happy at school. The rough North 
country skipper, who seemed to be made for hard fighting, loved and petted the 
lad ; the two lieutenants petted him, end excused him from his duty when the 
wind was keen and the nights very dismal ; the gunner petted him, and taught 
him all about windage of shot, despart sight, and point blank firing ; the boat- - 
swain petted him, and taught him to make Turks heads, gammon, and drink 
grog—the last with a reservation ; the carpenter petted him, and taught him, 
among other accomplishments how to shoot with the long bow; and his brether 
middies petted him more than all, for they took an especial care of his health, . 
by drinking his allowance of wine and spirits, and exercised him in the virtues 
that made Martin a saint, for they wore his clean shirts, parted his garments 
among them, and wound up the climax of their benevolence by that most search- 
ing test of friendship—borrowing his money. 

The rough seaman looked upon him as a being cast in another monld from 
himself. His brilliant complexion, his clear ruddy cheeks, and the sou!-inform- 
ed expression of his countenance, puzzled the tars amazingly ; and yet, with 
all these rare endowments, Harry bad not the least appearance of effeminacy 
His laugh was hearty and loud, and his bearing bold and frank Jem Styles, 
the captain of the forecastle of the lerboard watch, once broke out in the fol- 
lowing ejaculation, when he saw Harry Latimer looking down from the fore- 
top mast rigging. 

Eyes !” said Jem, “now, shipmates, I knows what the words in the song 
means, when it says, 

«There's a sweet |.ttle cherub that’s stuck up aloft,” 
for there it is, sure enough.”’ 

Now these halcyon days (halcyon is a pretty word, and, as the boatswain as~ 
sures me, derived from halyards) were soon to be overclouded, and to clese 
upon poor Henry with mental and physical darkness. The captain never felt 
himself comfortable ashore without Harry. The youth's s'ipend being hiberal, 
aud the captain having private directions always to keep him well supplied in 
the articles of dress, he was as much petted by the ladies on shore, as he was 
by his shipmates on board. Invitations were constant whilst the ship was at 
anchor, aud many a good dinner did the hard-a-weather captain attaek, for the 
sake of his entertainers possessing, for a few hours, that “ little love of a mid- 
shipman.” 

How truly has it been said, that ovr accomplishments, and even our virtoes, 
sometimes turn traitors to us, and seduce us to our ruin. Henry Latimer: 
proved, to a dreadful extent, the truth of the observation. On the 4th of June; 
1809, he had nearly attained his fifteenth birthday. As a preliminary to his 
overwhelming misfortune, he received a let er from the lawyer’s office in the 
King’s Bench Walk, that his old friend, Mr. Sotheby, had departed this life, 
and that the writer, a perfect stranger to Henry, had succeeded him in his mul- 
tifarious business, and that the future bills that the young midshipman might 
have to draw were to be directedt» him. The letter also mentioned that Mr. 
Sotheby had left him a considerable sum of money, which his informant ac- 
juainted him had been invested, conformably to the orders of his guardian, with 
|.atymer’s other property, in the Consols 

This event, little as it would appear to influence our bero’s happiness, had, 





however, a great effect in aggravating his approaching misery. 
On this inauspicious 4th of June, his Majesty, George III. still held a palace 


| at Weymouth, and, on the birth day of the sovereign, a ball there was given to 
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the officers, naval as well as military, that happened tobe in the vicinity. Of 
all the principal inhabitants, and the civil authorities, were present. 
Captain Liltun of the Mohawk could not go comfortably without his handsome 
Henry ; so they pushed off from the brig together about ten o'clock at night 
m very dreadful weather. They were mthe gig ‘The angry gale swept along 
the bay, and the waves trembled over each other, like breathing monsters in 
clumsy play. The lightning mocked the pale bieze of the illuminated town, 
whilst the echoes of tne thunder bounded along the waters, and rattled with 
horrible d sswnance among the roofs of the houses. 

Toe close-reefed lug was set, and the lee oars carefully pulled, and yet, with 
the most scientific seamanship, it seemed hardly possible to fetch the landing- 
place, at that time only asmall wooden jeity. If they did not, as the tide was 
gallopping down the Channel, instead of dancing at the ball, a more vois erous 
dance awa ted them with the demons of the storm, and the fearful ball would 
assuredly have been opened with a gal opade through the Race of Porland. 

Nestled and well cloaked, and hugged up to the side of'the tough sk pper, sat 
Henry in the stern-sheets of the gig, whilst the slight and fragile boat actually 
leaped from wave to wave. The rain fell in a manner as if it strove to quell 
the rebellion of the sea, whilst the lightning quivered around them, making 
every object instantaneously brill ant with its biue and livid light. They were 
now within a short quarter of a mile of the shore, when a ball of vivid fire de- 
scended almost perpendicularly over the boat, and, when apparently above it 
but one hundred yards, it exploded like a shell, and forked and arrowy flashes 
streamed fromitinevery direction. The instant crash of thunder was stun- 


ing. 

“i am blinded,” said Henry, trembling through every limb, and pressing his 
hand upon his agonized eye balis. 

* Nonseuse, my dear boy,” said the kind hearted captain ; ‘ you will see di- 
rectly. I am myself dazzled.” 

“T cannot see now,” said the youth, removing his hand from his eyes: ‘I 
shall never see again ” 

“Come, Harry, don’t alarm yourself, and frighten me to death—hold up 
your head—don’t you now see the illuminations !”’ 

“Thank God—thank God! I beieve Ido; but very dimly—but very imper- 
fectly. Yes, they are plainer now, but my eyes ache and smart terribly.” 

“Cheer up! A glass of groz, and all will be well: and see—we have got 
the jetty well on the lee-beam—we shali not be driven tosea to-night. Hurrah 
for the ball!” 

And the landing-place was fetched, and the gig safely beached and drawn up 
high and dry, and the grog drunk, and the dress re-adjusted, and to the bali the 
captain and the midshipman went. That night Henry’s large hazel eyes were 
observed to be unusually brilliant, and wildly restless. 

With this entertainment we have but little todo. It was enjoyed by the 
young reefer with ail the zest of youthful and physical excitement. The com- 
pany separated at four o’clock, the sun then be.ng several degrees above the ho- 
rizon. The storm of the previous night had settled into a strong and steady 
gale, dead upon the shore. The brig was riding in the offing. with two cables 
on end, and all idea of getting on board of her until the gale should have mode- 
rated was necessarily ebandoned 

Youth loves not sleep, except it be in a middle watch—at least midshipman 
youth. And yet sleep, like death, though it may be sometimes defrauded, will 
at last conquer. Henry strolled forth among the fields of newly-mown hay, 
and being at length fairly borne down with fatigue, turew himself upo a hay- 
cock, reeking with its own natural moisture, and the deluze of rain of the pre- 
ceding night. Thus lying sheltered from the gale, wih the turning sun of June 
above him, he slept till past mid-day. 

By this time the ga'e had abated, and the coxswain having discovered Henry's 
al fresco couch, aroused him by telling him that the captain was waiting for him 
to go on board. 

‘hen the poor youth unclosed his eyes, the light of heaven was too much for 
them. Atevery attempt to look about him, the scalding tears overflowed his 
bloodshot orbs, and blistered his ruddy cheeks. He was led to the gig, and no 
sooner were they on board th«n it was “ All hands up anchor,” and away they 
went for the Mohawk's cruising ground. 

Now, there were at this time some seven or eight French Jine of battle ships 
blockaded in Cherbourg by five or six English vessels of the same description. 
Frigates and small cratt on the part of the enemy were never taken into the ac- 
count. Jack lovked upon capturing them as a matter of course. When the 
pieces de resistance, as the gastro:.omes call them, stiuck,the entremets followed 
in the natural order of things 

It was the duty of the Mohawk, at night fall, when the squadron stood off, to 
stand in, and remain as near to the harbour’s mouth as was consistent with the 
safety of the vessel, so that at daybreak the little craft was often found bobbing 
under the guns of Fort Peleé 

The patience and endurance of bravado by that monster fort was remarkable 
We must suppose thet, like the stork in the fable, which would not open its beak 
for so small a matter as a minnow, Pelée never condescended to open her bat- 
teries upon so insign ficant a thing as a look-out sixteen gun brig, which made 
the said brig look inthe harbour the fort was placed to protect,the more pryingly 
and the more im; udently. 

We have now arrived at a point in our little history which we scarcely know 
how to handle so as to procure for ourselves credence. ‘The surgeon on board 
the smal| vessel was so little versed in general professional knowledge, that any 
discreet barber could have more successfully undertaken a common case than 
this person, to whom the preservation of the health of nearly one hundred per- 
sons was entrusted. As an oculist, he was totally ignorant. So great was the 
paucity of men of talent ard science in the medical profession in the height of 
the war. But the man was honest, and said at once that he did not know 
what treatment to adopt to meet a case so alarming as that of Heory’s eyes. 

Such was the case on board the Mohawk. Rapidly, and with excruciating 
pains, was inflammation followed by absolute blindness to the eyes of poor 
little Harry Latimer. Not a soul in the little vessel but would have forfeit- 
ed a year's pay and a week's grog to have relieved the poor boy; yet no 
one fora moment thought of say. ng to him, “Go for relief to the ignorant 

eon.” 

And the honest old captain, what did he do? In the fulness of his kindness 
he did the very worst thing possible. He loved him and pitied him with an in- 
tensity that continually brought the unwonted tear into his eyes; and as, with 
his large and tanned forefinger be rubbed it off bis russet brown cheek,he would 
look at the damp digi', and shaking his head sorrowfully, exclaim, ‘* D—n the 
boy, he’s making a fuol of old Lilton at last. Never mind, lll hang that villain 
of a ‘pothecary ; #0 there's sume comfort left yet.” 

Of course, in Henry's affliction he was domesticated in the cabin. The cap- 
tain abaodoned to him his own cot,and had a hammock slung for himself. They 
ate together, and, sorry am I to say, they also drank together. After supper, 
old Lalton, conscious only that he heard the sweet voice of the boy, forgot that 
the poor fellow could no longer see, and that a course of balf and-half brandy 
grog was not the best medical treatment for an acute inflammation of the 
eyes. 

At length the poor little lad’s once brilliant blue orbs became reticulated 
with a close net-work of bloodshot veins, the larger vessels being distinctly 
marked by nobs of angry red, and the pupil of the eyes became dull and cloud- 
ed. Nothing now was distinguishable to him but the difference between light 
and darkness, and scarcely that. When he held up his hand between the sun 
and his blighted vision, the shadowy outline of his fingers was barely visible, 
magnified enormously, and seen as it were through the thickest of conceivable 
fogs.. The pain also became daily more intolerable. 

Old Lilton, who could not conceive that, in a subj 
this state of things would not mend, fed himsel 
crastinated. 

At length, Henry himself began to seriously ponder upon the misery of blind- 
ness to one so young, and to whom God's beautiful creation offered +o many 
pure sources of enjoyment, through the medium of the most useful of the 
senses. He was not wanting in energy, and finding that, morning after 
morning, instead of bringing bim amendment, brought to him only increased 
eaten, he told his too kind captain of his exceeding misery, and demanded 
relie 

Lilton did what he should have done long before—made the signal for leave 
to speak to the commodore, which being obtained, he ran down to the squadron. 
Henry was led on board the Venerable, and his eyes submitted to the inspection 
of the surgeon and his assistants. This gentleman found the 
that he requested a consultation with the other medical officers; they came on 
board. Henry was conducted into the cabin, and, after many learned things 
had been said on the subject, they all decided to have nothing to do with the 
panes that his only chance of even a partial restoration of sight, was 

ing placed on shore immediately, and under the experienced care of the most 
eminent London oculist. 

So Henry Latimer was, like damaged goods, returned on board the miserable 
and wet little Mohawk, and to ali the horrors of despair. He now became fully 
sensible of his dreadful state, and, no longer able to bear up against his misery, 
his assumed manhood forsook him, and the tears of grief mingled with those 
af inflammat on, and actually, as they continually ran down his face, scalded off 
the skin from his ruddy and beautiful cheeks. 

We must now suppose ourselves well advanced in July, and about two hours 
before sunset, a thick, and, for the time of the year, an unusual fog upon the 
face of the waters. The opportunity was not to be neglected—the temptation 
not to be resisted. Insteatl of drawing in close to Cherbourg, old Lilton up 
with the helm, clapped on studding sails alow and aloft, and, with a spanking 
breeze, deserting his post, ran slap over for Weymouth. All that I can say to 


ect so healthy and so young, 
with a false hope, and pro- 


case so alarming, 








Atoion. 


any enimadversions upon the probability of this daring violation of duty is, that 
it is a fact. What I am relating is true. 

A little after midnight, the Mohawk shortened sa'l, and bove-to off Wey- 
mouth. Henry, with his chest, and a fifty-pound bill endorsed by bis good 
captain, was landed on the jetty—the boat shoved off—was hoisted in, and, 
before day broke, the Mohawk was again on her station, or very nearly so, 
apparently in chase of a strange sa'l, and her slipp:ng away had not been 
noticed. 

But let us turn to Henry. Blind, and almost alone once more upon his na- 
tive shores, he called to the first passer-by, and caused himself to be con- 
ducted up to one of the principal inns, kept, as will afterwards be seen, by 
one of the most unprincipled rascals of the not very reverend race of Boni- 
faces. 

This fellow, imposing upon the supposed simplicity, and taking advantage of 
the extreme youth of Henry, under the pretence of not being «ble to grt his 
bill discounted, kept him for days, to Henry’s great expense. and still more to 
the detriment of his sight, in his extortionate clutches. ‘This fattening on a 
poor boy’s misery was the more disgraceful, for in Weymouth, Latimer, with 
the rest of the Mohawks, had always used his house. ' 

At length Henry decided upon something. One morning, after breakfast, 
declining the officious hand of the well-feed waiter, he groped his way down 
stairs, a: d reached the stable-yard. When there, he stretched forth his hand. 
and seized the first person within his reach. He felt that he had laid hold of 
something extremely greasy ; this, however, in his then excited state of mind, 
made no difference to him. ‘I am Herry Latimer, a blind reefer,” said the 
poor youth; “ hear what I have got to say to you.” ' 

The person stopped—indeed he could do no otherwise, for Harry held bim 
with the grasp of desperation. When our blind hero had finished his tale, the 
unseen of Henry vented forth his indignation at the landlord in a very sincere 
oath ; after whch very necessary relief, changing his voice into a most respect- 
ful tone, he thus addressed the midshipman :—‘*Do me the kindness to come 
with me. Leave me to settle with that bloodsucker. T am not a tan of words 
—but come, my dear sir, come.” 

And Harry went, and as he was led forth from this den of extortion, he had 
the pleasure of listening to a sort of fugue from his conductor—execrations fol- 
low ng, in a low voice, his cheerful attempts at consolation of his adepted guest. 
And very soon Henry found himself on a comfortable sofa, in a comfortable 
room; and soft and gentle veices were murmuriug around him, and cool and 
delicate hands were upon bis heated forehead, and refreshing lotions applied 
tender'y to his blood-surcharged «yes—he was in the care of women, God biess 
them! And there were conveyed to his lips the most refreshing and refrigerat- 
ing summer fruits ; and the room was cool—how deliciously cool! And one, 
by him unseen, sat down to her instrument, and sang him a sea-song, in a low 
and sweet voice—for they would not allow him to talk inuch—not much ; and 
Henry, b'ind and till then deserted as he was, felt himself happy, and unbidden, 
but now rapturous, tears were in his eyes 

Ata very early hour the fragrant breathings of those young females were 
upon his brow, and their cool kisses, as they wished him ‘* God’s blessing and 
a good night,” were inexpressibly grateful 'o his stiil-heated face; avd one of 
these kisses—it was the last—lingered a little longer, and was pressed a little 
—only a little—more earnestly than the others, aud on the spot where the yourg 
lips had been was left a tear not his own l 

How fervently, then, Henry longed for his sight! He retived to rest, and 
enjoyed the most refreshing slumbers. , : 

Early the next morning his kind host was at his bedside. ‘I should not be 
your true friend,” said be, in a blunt, but still respectful manner, “if I kept 
you with me. The cosch will start for Loadon in an hour; so get your break- 
fast, and let me see you off.” ' 

Though it was not later than eight, the ladies were up, and were as kind and 
gentle, and considerate, to Henry as they had been on the previous evening. 
The parting with them was sad, for Henry had no other course but, when he 
arrived in town, to reggir to the strange lawyer who had succeeded to his old 
friend Sotheby. ; 

We must now suppose Henry safely stowed in the best place of the coach, 
with a basket of fruit in his hand, the farewell gift of the unknown ladies. ‘J 
know not who they are,’ was Henry’s soliloquy, ‘but I'll keep this basket as 
long as I live, or till T return it to the giver.” 

‘Now, Mr. Latimer,” said the man in the greasy vest, “you have nothing 
to do but to get up to your friends as fast as you can. I have cashed your bill 
for you, aud you shall pay me the discount at the next meeting. Those are 
ten, and those five pound notes; don’t make a mistake, but put them in differ- 
ent pockets. ‘That’s right. Here is some silver, and this the account—hope 
you may be soon able to see to read it. I have settled with the coachman and 
guard: they’il take specialcare of you, Keep up your heart, sir— good-bye— 
God bless you—ah! my name!—why, it’s Bulien—Tom Bullen, and I am 
butcher here at Weymouth.” 

“All right!” Te coach door was slammed to, and off it started for 
London. 

We must now pass over eight years. A present had been forwarded to Tom 
Bullen, with a letter of thanks from Harry’s guardian, apd the whole transac- 
tion seemed to have been forgotten ; but the ex-midshipman still kept the bas- 
ket. Inthe interim Mr. Ward, the most excellent oculist of the day, had,after 
a long time, and unremitting atiention, cured Henry, and restored his sight com- 
pletely. The naval service had been abandoned, he repaired to college, and 
several deaths had made him the heir to his moruse guardian, who in due time 
was himself entombed, and Henry Latimer, at the age of two and-twenty, was 
Sir Henry Osborne, (having taken his guardian’s name,) aud a great landed 
proprietor. 

One day Sir Henry fancied, by a shriek that he heard, that something extra- 
ordinary had taken place in the steward’s room. He sends to inquire. He is 
told that a family which had been ejected from their |ouse under the late stew- 
ard, was endeavouring to procure some favour from the present one, too exhor- 
bitant to be granted. As Henry was then young in the possession of his pro- 
perty, and rich: s had not yet spoiled his naturally good disposition, he ordered 


the whole party up into his library. It consisted of a shock headed, burly, but | 


kindly featured man, a little beyond the middle age, and three really handsome 
though very poorly at'ired daughters. 

The case was stated. The steward was quite in the right, as, for the house 
from which the man had been ejected, three years’ reat had been cver due. 
During the discussion, the youngest daughter seemed very intent in her look 
upon the basket, which Sir Henry still prized, and had used for a receptacle of 
cards and papeis of minor consequence. 

During the altercation between the steward and the ejected tenant Sir Henry 
preserved a profound silence, but busied himself in emptyiog the basket of its 
multifarious contents. At length he asked for the title-deeds uf the house and 
premises, and, as it appeared, in mere absence of miu‘, he placed them in the 
basket ; then, with the strangest inadvertency in the world, for he was a young 
gentleman of very regulated habits, he placed a bank note of the value of one 
hundred pounds upon the deed, but still preserved his silence. 

‘You perceive, Sir Henry,” said the steward, ‘that this poor fellow’s re- 
quest is rather too much to be granted ; yet I wish we could do something for 
him. I think him a very honest person.” 

“So do I,” was the brief reply. aA. 

“Well, Sir Henry, perhaps you may not think it too much to give him a re- 
lease for the over due rent.” 

“T don't indeed ; sit down and write him out the necessary document.” 

Whilst this was performing, and the tenant was endeavouring to express 
his thanks, Sir Henry kept swaying about the basket in the most whimsical way, 
—so much so as to excite even smiles on the tearful countenances of the 
daughters 

At length the receipt was placed in the man’s grateful hand, and the steward 
said, *‘ There, my good fellow, thank Sir Henry. I wish we could do some- 
thing more for you.” 

“Stop,” said Sir Henry; “this young lady seems to be struck by this bas- 
ket Permit me, sir, to present it to her. I now know that you are one Tom 
Bullen, butcher, there at Weymouth, aud I—I was Harry Latimer, the blind 
reefer adrift; so your daughter must take back the basket which I am sure she 
only lent me, and, in your own words, “ May God bless you !” 





GRAND TOURNAMENT AT EGLINTON CASTLE. 


August 27. 

Everything here is in a state of bustle. The little towns of Irvine, Ardrossan, 
Saltcoats, Kilmarnock, Kilwinnie, &c., and all the farmhouses in the neighbour- 
hood, are crowded with visitors to the tournament. Every bed is taken, barns 
and clean straw are in requisition, and many will be obliged to bivouac beneath 
the shelter of the friendly trees. The knights and esquires are lodged in tents 
at the extremities of the lists, and every room in the castle is crowded with 
guests. Among those already arrived are Prince Louis Napoleon, the Duke and 
Duchess of Montrose, the Marquis and Marchiovess of Londonderry, Lord and 
Lady Seymour, the Marquis of Waterford, Lord Berghersh, the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Belhaven, Lady Rendlesham, Lord Saltoun, Earl Gienlyon, the Earl of 
Cassilis, Lady Montgomery, Hon. Mr. Jerningham, General Upton, &c. The 
castle is about three miles from the seacoast ; the grounds reach nearly to the 
sea It is situate in a very beautiful country (Ayrshire), 26 miles from Glasgow, 
and three from Irvine, which is the nearest port-town. It is in the midst of a 
pleasant park, not very extensive, but full of variety of hill and dale, upon a small 
scale. The couatry round is highly cultivated, and appears full of inhabitants : 





at the present moment it is, in a manner, crowded. A small river, the Lugdon, 


September 28, 


| rons through the park, and diversifies the seenery. The 
and the barrier which divides the knights during the tiltiog is already erected. 
, ‘The stands, whieh will contaia upwaids of two thousand spectators, are built up 
| with great elegance on one side of the lists, whilst on the Opposite side a strong 
| fence divides the ground intended for the great mob of spectators from the lists. 
| It is calculat: d 60,000 persons will attend, and consequently immense prepara- 
| tions have been made and still are being made fur their accommodation. The 

liste are 300 feet in width and 600 feet in length ; at the extremities are erected 
| stately tents, marquees, or in the language of the age to which all these prepara- 

tions bear reference, ‘+ pavilions.” They are shaped conically, of lofty and 
imposing appearance, floored with planks, and furnished with ail the apparatus 
of * grim. visaged war,’’ and all the applances of the most « piping times of 
peace.” They are white, striped with blue, red, black, &c, and surmounted 
with banners, pennons, and so forth. Upon the whole their appearance is gay 
and chiva rous. IJtis within these little tabernacles that the knights and esquires 
will take up their quarters. ‘The ball-room and the banquetiing room are erected 
on the north-western side of the castle, and jo ned to it by a flight of steps,— 
. These spacious rooms are built of deal and cauvass elegantly decorated, on the 

inside with chandeliers aud candelabra, and lamps of porcelain and or-moulu of 
a most costly description ; the length of these rooms together is upwards of 10® 
yards, the wid'h 50 feet each room. They are divided by a saloon of 30 feet in 
length, ornamented with armorial bearings, and hung wi h variegated lamps end 
the branches of trees. These three rooms are in good taste and well ropor- 
tioned. There is at the end of the ball-room the throne of the Queen of eauty, 
and there is an ex ensive orchestra on one side. In the interior of the castle, 
the great dining-room is elegantly fitted up with antique furniture; and the great 
drawing-room, a splendid apartment, is also decoraied in a lavish and elegant 
taste under the directions of Messrs. Philips of Regent street, and Messrs. Pratt 
of Bond street, to whom the noble owner of the castle has committed the whole 
of the arrangement of the internal decorations of the festival. A porcelain lamp 
in the drawing-room 1s particularly beautiful ; it is one of the recherché ornaments 
of the time of Lous XIV. As Queens of beauty, damosels of cas'les, knights 
and esquires, and their attendants as well as their admirers, as well as other mere 
mat'er of-fact kind of people, are under the necessity of eating and drinking, the 
most extensive preparations have been ma‘e in the cas le for the creature com- 
forts of the gues's. Legions of all serts of tame and w ld fowl, domestic poultry, 
and game from the moors, are congrega‘ed in the larders, butteries, and kitchens 
of the castle. Cooks, scullions, sewers and kitclen-maids, are flying in all di- 
rections. Barons of ber f, haunches of venison, pasties, modern cookery, and 
antique revelry, have combined to en'ertain the hungry and tempt the fastidious 
to the feast. Wive and ale ere beginning to flow in fertile streams amidst this 
heap of viands, and strong yet humble ale is humming and spark!ing in the hall. 
All is at this moment a scene of excitement, expectation, end confusion ; fortu- 
nately the weather is remark»bly fine, and the appearance of the clouds promises 
a continuance of fine days; should it be otherwice, the diseppointment will he 
very great. Lord Glenlyon and his hundred Highlanvers are just arrived ; the 
sounds of his bag p'pes are ringing in the park andcastle. ‘The men are parti- 
cularly fine fellows, and march with the o:der and precision of regular truops. 
They are armed with swords and targets ‘he Countess of Craven, the Earl 
and Countess of Wilton, Lord Maidstove, Mr. and Mrs. Abercromby, and several 
others are momentarily expected. 


lists are already formed, 
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Last evening the ‘‘ weary sun having made a golden set,” the preparations for 
this day's labours were carried on incessautly during the night by the light of the 
moon and the blaze of lamps and torches ; the sound of ** hammers closing rivets 
up,” &c., was heard in conjunction with the hammers of the carpentcrs erecting 
scaffolds aud seats, and everything was busy with the note of preparation. The 
scene this morning was full vt activity, life, bustle, and excitement. As early 
as six in the morning, crowds were parading the streets of the liti\le towns of 
Irving, Saltcoats, and Ardrossan ; those who were arrayed in the costume of the 
olden days were struit:ng up and down the road to the amazement of the natives 
and the supreme satisfaction of themselves. Steam-boats were arriving contine- 
ally at Ardrossan from Glasgow, transporting the *‘ bits o’ bodies’ of that famous 
city, and other steamers fiom Liverpool were bringing in the southerns of merry 
England. The morning dawned propitious fur the entertainments, and every- 
thiog appeared at first favourable for the occasion, but at 12 the rain descended 
in torrents and spoilt the whoe divers‘on. From Ardrossan there is a railroad 
which runs close to the park of Eglinton Castle. It is merely a tram-ruad for 
the conveyance of coals, the cars being drawn by horses. This morning it pre- 
sented in miniature much such a scene as the road through Kennington and 
Stockwell presents on the De:by day at Epsom races. ‘The carriages, to be 
sure, were nothing but long cars on two wheels made of rough hewn deal planks, 
and drawn by he most miserable nondescript horses in existence ; but they were 
filled to bursting with ladies and gentlemen in the most indescribable costumes 
inthe world. Sir Walter Raleighs, Admirable Crichtons, ambitious students, and 
students whose ambition was only to play truant, and exhibit their eccentricities 
at a distance from home, were in strong numbers. Along the other roads were 
trains of vehicles of a more elegant description, and equipeges that would have 
dove credit to the builders of Long-acre or the circle in Hyde-park. In these 
were the élite of the county of Ayr. Within the park, by 11 o'clock, many 
thousands of persons were collected, and thousands more were pouring in in all 
directions. ‘Ine incongruous and novel appearance of this huge carnival was 
very curious. The diversity of dresses, the brilliancy of colours, and the nodding 
of plume-, was in strange keeping with the rough, unpicturesque, and unromantic 
garb of the peasantry, and the uncompromising costume of those cockney visitors 
who chose to make their appearance in their every-day clothes. In the stables 
of the castle all was activity, the grooms were arranging the caparisons and 
housings of the steeds ; the squires were giving directions, and the warders were 
repelling the entrance of those whose curiosity was a hindrance to the prepara- 
tions. Old Gcoffrey Chaucer has well described a similar scene; indeed, se 
close are ihe od poet's words to the appearance of what was taking place, that 
it would seem he hed anticipated thiv very s eve, or that those by whom the 
tournament was got up had got a leaf out of his book :— 





‘* Now scarce the dawning day began to spring, 

‘“* As ata signal given the roads with clamours ring ; 

“ The neighi:.g of the generous horse was heard, 

‘**For tourney by the busy gruom prepared ; 

“ Rustling of harness, rattling of the shield, 

‘* Clattering of armour furbished for the field 

‘* Crowds to the castle mounted up the street, 

‘* Battering the pavement with their courser’s feet. 

“The greedy sight might there devour the gold 

‘Of glittering arms, too dezzling to behold : 

** And polished steel, that cast the view aside, 

** And crested morions, with their plumy pride. 

‘Knights, with a long retinue of their squires, 

“Tn gaudy liveries march, and quaint attires. 

‘One lac’d the helm, another held the lance, 

“A third the shining buckler did advance. 

“‘ The coursers paw’d the ground with restless feet, 

‘* And snorting foam'd, and champ’d the iron bit. 

“‘ The smiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 

‘Files in their hands, and hammers at their side, ' 
‘* And nails for lousen’d spears, and thongs for shields provide. 
“The yeomen guard the streets in seemly bands, ; 

‘“« And clowns cume crowding on, with cudgels ia their hands. 
“The trumpets, next the gate in order plac’d, 

“« Attend the sign to sound the martial blast. 

“The castle yard is fill’d with floating tides, — 

“ And the last comers bear the former to the sides ; 

‘“‘ The throng is in the midst, the common crew 

‘“« Shut out, the hall admits the better few.” 


Within the Castle the scene was equally confused, but of a different sort ; 
here were revellers eating, drinking, carousing, and laughing ; every room and 
gallery were filled with people, * buckling harness 00- ~~ esquires, 4 
dies, damosels, &c., were hurrying through the corridors, an nap : e 
staircases of the edifice. A regiment of cooks, om preparing the viands Me 
the banquet; the stew pans, or rather cauldrons, “ gris ambered steams, = 
from pilesof ice the champagne and claret was momentarily extracted byt 
active servitors. It was with difficulty that a view of the interior of the Castle 
could be obtained under these circumstances From what was seen, however, 
it may be said that it is one of the most elegant and convenient noble residen- 
ces in Scotland. There isa large circular keep, and at the corners are circular 
turrets jeined together by a curtain, to use the language of fortification. The 
whole is pierced with modern windows, which in some degree destroy the eas- 
tellated effect, but add to the internal comfort. The drawing-room is very ele- 
gant. It has been recently fitted up, and is illuminated at night by a super’ 
chandelier of torquoise porc+lain, containing 90 lights. In the dining room are 
some splendid specimens of antique furniture. Amongst other things a bronze 
chandelier of the age of Fraocis I., of exquisite and very peculiar workmanship. 
These things have been supplied by Messrs. Phillips, of Regent-street, under 
whose direction is the whole arrangement of the lighting of the ball-room, ban- 
quet-room &c., all of which are in excellent taste. The order of the proces- 
sion is subjoined. It left the Castle about 3 o'clock, and proceeded to the 
ground of the lists in the following order amidst a heavy fall of rain, which com- 
pletely spoiled the whole effect. The Queen of Beauty and the ladies _ 
very properly in carriages, and by that means escaped the soaking which fell \e 
the lot of everybody else. As soon as the procession had furnished the hsts, 
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the preparations for the jousting begun. Of these we shall give an account to- 
morrow, a3 the despatch is now obliged to leave for London. 


PROGRAMME OF THE PROCESSION. 


Men at Arms, 
in demi-suits of armour and costumes. 
Musicians, 
in rich costume of silk ; their horses trapped and caparisoned. 
Trumpeters, 
in full costume; the trumpet and banners emblazoned with the Arms of the 
ord of the Tournament. 
Two Deputy Marshals, 
in costumes, on horses caparisoned. 
Attendants on Foot. 
THE EGLINTON HERALD. 
in a Tabard, richly embroidered. 
Two Poursuivants, 
in emblazoned Surcoats. 
THE JUDGE OF PEACE, 
(Lord Saltoun) 
in his robes, and bearing a wand, on a horse richly caparisoned. 
Retainers 
on foot, in costumes, carrying heavy steel battle-axes. 
OFFICER OF THE HALBERDIERS, 
on horseback, in a suit of demi armour, with a gilt Partizan. 
Halberdiers, 
on foot, in liveries of the Lord, carrying their halberds. 
Men at Arms, 
in demi-suits of armour. 
THE HERALD OF THE TOURNAMENT, 
in his Tabard, richly emblazoned with emblematical devices. 
THE KNIGHT-MARSHAL OF THE LISTS, 
(Sir Charles Lamb) 
in a rich embroidered Surcoat, and em- 
bossed and gilt suit of armour; his 
horse richly caparisoned, &c. 











Groom. Groom. 


Lord Chelsea. Major M‘Dowal. 
Attendants of the Knight Marshal, 
in eostumes of his colours, blue, white, and gold. 
Halberdiers of the Knight Marshal, 
in liveries of his colours, with their halberds. 
LADIES VISITORS, 
Lady Montgomery, L dy Jane Montgomery, 
Miss Macdonald, 
on horses, caparisoned with blue and white silk, embroidered with gold and sil- 
ver, each led by a groom in costume 
of their colours. 


THE KING OF THE TOURNAMENT, 
(Marquis of Londonderry,) 


Halberdier. in his robes of velvet and ermine, Halberdier. 
and wearing his coronet—his 
horse richly caparisoned. 
Esquire, Esquire, 


Colenel Woed. H. Irvine, Esq. 


Ha'berdiers, 
in liveries, as before. 
THE QUEEN OF BEAUTY, 
Groom. (Lady Seymour), Groom. 
in a rich costume, on a horse richly caparisoned—a silk canopy borne over her 
by attendants in costumes. 
Ladies Attendants on the Queen, 
in rich costumes. 
Pages of the Queen, 
in costumes of her colours. 
Esquire, Esquire, 
F. Charteris, Esq. 

THE JESTER, 
in a characteristic costume, bearing his sceptre, on a mule, caparisoned and 
trapped, with bells, &c. 

Retainers, 
on foot, in liveries of the colours of the Lord of the 
Tournament. 
THE IRVINE ARCHERS. 
in costumes of Lincoln green, black velvet Baldric, Rondelle, &c. 
Claude Alexander, Esq. 
Lord Kelburn A. Cunningham, Esq. 
Sir Robert Dallas. C. S. Buchanan, Esq. 
Captain Blair. Sir A. Hamilton, Bart. 
Stuart Hay, Esq. Captain Montgomerie. 
J. Brownlow, Esq. J. Burnett, Esq. 
— Hamilton, Esq. Hon J. Strangways. 
Captain Blane. George Rankin, Esq. 
Retainers of the Lord of the Tournament. 

Halberdiers of the Lord, in liveries of his colours. 

Man-at-Arms, The Gonfalon Man-at-Arms, 
in half-Armour. borne by a man-at-arms. in half- Armour, 
THE LORD OF THE TOURNAMENT. 

(Earl of Eglintoun,) 
in a suit of gilt armour, richly chased ; 
on a barded charger—caparisons, &c. 
of blue and god. 
The Banner 
borne by Lord A. Seymour. 
Esquire, 
F. Cavendish, Esq. 

Retainers of the Lord, as before. 
Halberdiers of the Knight of the Griffin, 
in Liveries of his colours. 

The Gonfalon 
borne by a Man-at Arms. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE GRIFFIN, 
(The Earl of Craven,) 


Groom. Groom. 


Esquire, 


Esquire, 
G. Dundas, Esq 


G. M‘Doual, Esq 


Man-at-Arms, 


Man-at-Arms, 
in half-armour. 


in half-armour. 


Groom. in asuit of engraved Milanese armour, Groom. 
inlaid with God; on a barded Charger 
caparisons, &c., of scarlet, white, 
and gold. 
Esquire, The Banner, Esquire, 
The Hon. F. Craven. borne by a The Hon. F. Macdonald. 


Man.at-Arms, 
in half-armour. 
Retainers. 
Halberdiers of the Knight of the Dragon, 
in liveries of his colours. 
The Gonfalon, 
Borne by a Man at-Arms. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE DRAGON, 
(Marquis of Waterford,) 


Man-at-Arms, 


Man-at-Arms, 
in half-armour. 


in half-armour. 


Groom. in a suit of polished steel fluted German Groom 
armour ; on barded charger—caparisons, 
&c., of blae and white. 
Page, Page, 
Lord John eresford. Mark Whyte, Esq. 
Esquire, The Banner Esquire, 
Sir Charles Kent. borne by a Man-at- L. Ricardo, Esq. 
Arms. 
Retainers 


Halberdiers of the Knight of the Black Lion. 
The Gonfalon 
borne by a Man-at- 


Men at-Arms, 


‘ Man-at-Arms, 
in half-armour. 


in half-armour. 


Arms. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BLACK LION, 
) (Viscount Alford,) 
in a suit of polished steel armour, 
on a charger—caparisons of blue 
and white. 
The Banner 
borne by a-Man- 
at Arms. 
setae Retainers. 
alberdiers of the Knight of Gael. 
The Gouin ” 
borne by a Man-at- 


Groom. 


Esquire, 


Eeaui 
The Hon. Mr. Cust. squire, 


T. G. Gascoigne, Esq. 


Man-at-Arms, 


ee 
in half-armour. Man-at-Arms 


in half-armour. 
Arms 
THE KNIGHT OF GAEL, 


(Viscount Glenly on), 
in a suit of polished steel armour, on a barded 
charger—caparisons, &c., of green, 
blue, and crimson, 


Groora 


Groom. 


Groom. 


Groom. 


in 


Groom. 
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Groom. 


Esquire, 
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Esquire, 
Sir David Dundas. 


Man-at- Arms, 
in half-armour. 


Esquire. 


Esquire. 


Esquire, 


Man-at-Arms, 


Esquire, 


H. Wilson, Esq. 


Body Guard of 
Bowmen, 
in ancient costume. 


J. Gordon, Esq. 


Lord Maidstone. 


Lord Drumlanrig. 


— Corry, Esq. 


settled, are to be 


Cyc Atvion. 


The Banner Esquire, 
borne by a-Man at- John Balfour, Esq. 
Arms. 
Retainers. 


Retainers of the Knight of the Dolphin. 
The Gonfalon 
borue by a Man-at- 


Arms 
THE KNIGHT OF THE DOLPHIN, 
(Earl of Cassilis), 
in a suit of engraved steel armour, inlaid with gold, 
on a barded charger—caparisons, &c., 
of scarlet, biack, and white. 


Man-at-Arms, 
in half-armour. 


Groom. 


Esquire. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE CRANE, 
(Lord Cranstoun), 

a suit of polished steel armour, on a barded charger 
—caparisons, &c., of red and white. 
The Banner 
borne by a Man-at-Arms. 
Retainers of the Knight of the Ram. 
The Gontalon 
borne by a Man-at-Arms. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE RAM, 
(The Hon. Captain Gage), 
in a suit of polished steel armour, on 
a barded charger—caparisons, &c. 
of blue, white, and crimson. 
The Banner 
borne by a Man-at- 

Arms. 
Halberdiers of the Black Knight. 
Aq The Gonfalon 
; borne by a Man-at-Arms. 
THE BLACK KNIGHT, 
(John Campbell, Esq., of Saddell), 


Esquire. 


Groom. 


Esquire, 


Esq. J. Ferguson, Esq. 


Man-at-Arms, 
in half armour. 


Groom. ina suit of black armour, on a barded charger Groom. 
—caparisons, &c., of black. 
Page, Page, 
Master J. Fletcher. Master Fletcher. 
Esquire, The Banner Esquire, 
Captain Blair. borne by a Man-at- Clanranald. 
Arms. 


Retainers. 
Retainers of the Knight of the Swan. 
The Gonfalon 
‘ borne by a Man-at-Arms. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE SWAN, 
(Hon. Mr. Jerningham), 
in a suit of polished steel armour, on 4 
barded charger—caparisons, &c., of 
crimson and white. 
The Banner 
borne by a Man-at- 
Arms. 
Retainers of the Knight of the Golden Lion, 
in liveries of his colours. 
Halberdiers, 
in emblazoned costumes, vearng their halberds. 
" The Gonfalon 
, borne by a Man-at-Arms. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN LION, 
(Captain J. O. Farlie), 
in a suit of richly gilt and emblazoned 


Man at-Arms, 
in half-armour. 


Groom. 


Esquire, 


G. Campbell, Esq. 


phenson. 


Man-at-Arms, 
in half-armour. 


Groom. armour—caparisons, &c , of blue Groom. 
and crimson. 
Page. The Banner Page. 
borne by — Cox, Esq. 
Esquire, Esquire, Esquire, 


Captain Purves. 
Halberdiers as before. Retainers, &c. 
Retainers of the Knight of the White Rose. 
The Gonfalon Body Guard of 
borne by a Man-at-Arms. Bowmen. 
in amcient costume. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE WHITE ROSE. 
(Charlies Lamb, Esq_) 
in a suit of polished s‘eel armour; on a 
barded charger—caparisons,&c. of blue 
and gold lozenge. 
The Banner 
borne by a Man-at- 
Arms. 
Retainers. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE STAG’S HEAD, 
(Captain Beresford), 
in a suit of polished steel armour; ona 
barded charger—caparisons, &c , white 
and black. 
The Banner 
borne by a Man-at- 


Captain Pettat. 


Groom. 


Esquire, 
R. Crawford, Esq. 


Groom. 


Esquire, 
— Lumley, Esq. 


Arms 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BORDER, 
(Sur F. Johnstone), 
in a suit of p»lished steel armour ; on 
a Horse—caparisons, &c., white and 
Gold. 
The Banner 
borne by a Man-at- 


Groom. 


Esquire, 


Arms. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING TOWER, 


(Sir P. Hopkins), 
in a suit of polished steel armour; on 
a charger—caparisons, &c., black and 
Go'd. 
The Banner 
borne by a Man-at-Arms. 
Retainers of the Knight of the Red Rose. 
The Gonfalon 
borne by a Man-at-Arms. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE RED ROSE, 
(RJ. Lechmere, Esq ), 
in a suit of fluted German armour; on 
a barded charger—caparisons, &c., 
scarlet and white. 
The Banner 
borne by Corbet Smith, 


Groom. 


Esquire, 


Groom. 


Esquire, 
R. Horlock, Esq. 


Esq. 
Retainers of the Knight of the Lion’s Paw. 
The Gonfalon 
borne by a Man-at-Arms, 
THE KNIGHT OF THE LION’S PAW, 
(Cecil Boothby, E-q.), 
in a suit of polished steel armour ; 
on a barded horse—caparisons,&c., 
blue and crimson. 
The Banner 
borne by a Man-at-Arms. 
THE KNIGHT'S VISITORS, 
in ancient costumes. 
Swordsmen, 
characteristic costumes, on foot, each bearing a two- 
handed sword on his right shoulder. 
Bowmen. 
With their hoods and bows. 
The Seneschal of the Castle, 
in his costume of office, and bearing his wand. 
Two Deputy Marshals, 
in costumes, on horseback, as before. 
Attendants of the Deputy Marshals. 
Chamberlains of the Household, 
in costumes of office, each bearing his key. 
Servitors of the Castle, on foot. 
Men.at-Arms, as before. 


Groem. 


Esquire, 


ts, having entered the lists, in a regular and interesting order, each 
protection, and other preliminary matters having been 
gin their courses subject to the following rules :— 
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2. No Knight to ride more than six courses with the same opponent. 

3. It is expressly enjomed by the Earl of Eglinton and must be distinctly un- 
derstood by each Knight, upon engaging to run a course, that he is to strike his 
opponent en no other part than the shield, and that an atteint made elsewhere, 
or the lance broken across, will be adjudged foul, and advantages in former 
courses forfei ed. 

4. Lances of equal length, substance, and quality, as far as can be seen, will 
be deiivered to each Knight, aud none others will be allowed. Particular at- 
tention is most earnestly requested to be paid to this injunction, for the general 
good and credit of the Tournament. 

N. B. In defau't of the lances being eplintered in any course, the judge will 
decide for the atteint made nearest to the shield. 

At the tournay, or barrier, two blows are to be given in passing, and ten at 
the encounter. 

The Rules of Chivalry define the actual encounter thus :— 

ACTIONS WORTHY OF HONOR. 
. Tobreak the most lances. 
. To break the lance in more places than one. 
. Not to put inrest un‘il vear your opponent. 
. To meet point to point of the lances. 
. To strike on the emblazonment of shield. 
. To perform all the determined courses. 
ACTIONS MOST WORTHY OF HONOR. 
To break the lance in many pieces. 


Qnr wn 


ACTIONS OF DISHONOR, 

. To break the lance across the opponent. 

. To strike or hurt the horse. 

. To strike the saddle. 

. To drop the lancer’s sword. 

. To lose the management of the horse at the encounter. 

. To be unhorsed—the greatest dishonor. 

. All lances broken by striking below the girdle to be disallowed. 

Eglinton Castle is a massive square building of stone, having a round tower 
at each angle, and a keep of the same form, and of large proportions rising ma- 
jestically from the centre of the pile. The park is extensive, beautifully laid 
out, and contains some very fine beeches, with abundance of young wood to fill 
up the gaps occasioued by decay of time. The first object that arrests atten- 
tion on near ng the castie is the immense extent of a wooden pavilion in pro- 
gress of erection, to be used as a dining and ball-room. This great house is situ- 
a ed immediate'y behind the castle, and is in the whole 324 feet long ; 168 feet 
is to be occupied as the ball room, 136 is the dining room, with a saloon in the 
centre of 20 feet. The whole is to be covered with canvass, made to resemble 
marquees, the interior being decorated in the most splendid manner possible, 
and hung with rich chandeliers. From the billiard room of the castle, the great 
window of which is to be levelled with the floor of this building, the company 
will wa'k into the dining room, and the deception will be so complete that no 
one. unless they knew, would ever suspect but that these gorgeous halls were 
a part and parcel of the castle itself. Five hundred persons will dine in this 
temporary room with eese. Proceeding onward, and across a beautiful cast- 
iron bridge over the Lugton, you at once perceive the serpentine walk laid of 
as the route of the Knights and theirtrain from the castle to the tilting ground, 
where a line of sp!endid galleries are already erected. 

Never since the visit of George IV. to Scotland in 1822, has any thing taken 
place wherein the people of Scotland have displayed so great an interest as at 
present; and, I am sure, now that ihe Earl of Eglinton is fairly engaged in get- 
ting up this grand national spectacle for the amusement of the public—nothing 
could afford him more sinc: re pleasure than seeing it go off well; and nothing 
being more conducive to this desirable result that fine weather, I trust the peo- 
ple will not be diseppoiated in that. During every hour immense cartloads of 
all sorts of decorative finery are arriving atthe castle, the grounds around which 
present a scene of bustle with all the various tradesmen at work, many of whom 
are from London, which is quite enlivening. Among the cooks, too, at the house 
there is a mighty stir. 

Of course there is no other subject of conversation, go where you will. Some 
who like mystery affect to trace the origin of this splendid pageant to a desire 
on the part of the Lord of the Tournay to offer a costly sacrifice at the shrine of 
some hitherto unknown ladye fair. Others feel no surprise that one descended 
froin the best blood of Normandy, and since intermarried with the royalty of 
Scotland, should have bethonght himse!f to revive the manly amusements of 
his ancestors, one of whom, by an unlucky mischance, killed a King of France 
in one of the knight!y encounters of the oldentime. ButI am inclined to sus- 
pect that the first idea of the tournament was given by the casual observation of 
two ladies in Scotland to Lord Eglinton, that such a spec'acle would be worthy 
of his name and gallantry, and that in these apathetic days on which we have 
fallen, there would be something grand in a representation of the ‘‘ mimicry of 
noble war.” 

The following are some particulsrs which IT have gleaned regarding the dresses 
worn by various classes, about the periods indicated by the noble originator of 
the Tournament. Chaucer’s ‘ Tales in the Pilgrimage to Canterbury” pre- 
sent a vivid picture of the dresses of his age. His squire, in his immortal tales, 
is described as wearing a short gown, with “ sleeves long and wide.” His dress 
was also embroidered, 


NOowr wn 


“ as it were a mede, 

Alle full of fresshe flowers white a rede.”’ 
His locks 

“ Were crull as they were laid in presse. 
His yeomen were clad in “a cote and hoode of grene,” his horn slung in a 
green baldrick, a silver figure of St. Christopher was on his breast, and a gay 
handsome bracer on his arm. A sword and buckler bung on one side of him, 
and a dagger on the other; a sheaf of arrows, with peacock’s feathers, wae 
tucked beneath his girdle, and he bore, “ a mighty bow” in his hand. Inthe 
‘Friar’s Tale’ ano her yeoman is described wearing a courtepy of green, and a 
hat with black fringes. 

The franklin, or country gentleman, is merely stated to have worn an anelace 
or knife, and a gipeire or purse of silk hanging at his girdle, white as milk. 

The Merchant is represented in “ motley” (i. e. party-colors,) with a forked 
beard and a * Flaundrish beaver hat,” his boot clasped “ fayre and fetously.”’ 

The doctor of physic was clothed “ in sanguin and in perse” (1. e. purple and 
light blue,) lined with taffata, and sendal or cendal. In the ‘ Testament of Cres- 
seyde,’ Chaucer speaks of a physician in a scarlet gown, and “ furred well, as 
such aone ought to be ;” and he may mean scarlet by “ sanguin,” as scarlet 
and purple were terms used indifferently one for the other. 

The sergeant-at-law's dress was a medley coat, with a girdle of silk, orna. 
mented with small bars or stripes of different colors. 

The reeve or steward wore a long surcoat, he hada rusty sword by his side, 
his beard was closely shaven, and his hair rounded at the ears, and decked on 
the top of the crown like a pries ’s. 

The miller was clothed in a white coat and ablue hood, and was armed with 
sword and buckler. His hose on holidays were of red cloth, when he also 
twisted the tippet of bis bood about his head, a feshion amongst the gallants 

Hats, caps, and high bonnets are worn as well as chaperons. The latter 
have sometimes a single feather in front. 

The hair was worn long, and curled with great care, as we have already found 
that of the squire described. The beard was forked, and the moustache im 
all knightly effigies is long, and drooping on each side of the mouth over the ca- 
mail. 

Having fortunately a “ female friend at Court,” Iamenabled to send youa 
description of the dresses which will be worn by Miss Septon (one of the maids 
of honor to the Queen of Beauty), who, as Beatrice of Ferrara, will appear in a 
robe of pink gros de Naples of the richest description, having full trimmings of 
the same material, with sieeves, half-long, turned back with rich point lace ruf- 
fles in the fashion of the day, with ancieut jewelled armlets and bracelets ; the 
who'e style of the dress (in the costume of Henri Quatre) sets off the wearer to 
great advantage. This lady has also a ball d ess costume of very rich white sa- 
tin, with a silver aad crepe lisse trimming, with silver tags, the berthe and ruf- 
fles of rich point lace, the stomacher covered with silver; the head dress a 
go'den fillet with jewels. Also abali-dress in the costume of St. Louis, a jacket 
of pale blue velvet lined throughout with white satin, close fi'ting to the waist, 
embroidered with a deep border of silver, blue velvet open sleeves embroidered 
in silver, with under sleeves of white satin, having deep double ruffles of anc+ 
ent point lace ; an wnder dress of rich white satin with a gothic trimming ; the 
head-dress, a very small blue velvet cap, embroidered in silver, and atiached to 
the head with a silverarrow. Lastly, a beautiful ball-dress of crepe lisse over 
white satin, full trimmed with silver lace ; over this atunic of crepe lisse richly 
trimmed with silver ; the head-dress and turban embroidered in gold and imita. 
tion stones. This dress was in the Greek costume. 

Several other rich and beautiful dresses will be noticed as peculiarly adapted 
to the occasion. One lady has a very rich dress of pale blue satin, having a 
deep border of ancient point lace round the petticoat, trimmed with knots of 
blue ribbons, with a close fitting bodice and stomacher with point lace, slashed 
open sleeves, with very full under sleeves of crepe lisse, in the costume of 
Rubens. A black velvet hat with large Roman pesrls, point lace, and plume 
of white ostrich feathers ; the same costume. 

Another will appear ina black velvet dress ala Marie Stuart, full trimmed 
with large Roman pearls, and an ancient cordelier of the same, having an un- 
der dress of white satin, also full trimmed with a gothic berdering, the bodice 
close fitting with a full point lace ruff, the double sleeves of black velvet lined 
with white satin, and trimmed with large Roman pearls and point lace ruffles ; 
head-dress corresponding. 
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incipal London print-sellers is down here, with several artists 
Bry ace yore ay announcing the immediate publication of an 
‘Touminated History of Eglinton Tournament ;’ to be enriched with splendid 
embellishment in colors and gold, from drawings made on the spot. Lord Eg- 
livton has grented every facility to the artists who are engaged, and has sub- 
acribed for several of the copies in gold, an example which has been extensive- 
ly followed by the nobility at the castle. The fortunate publishers have met 
with general support in their spirited undestaking. 


FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. , 

At a late hour last night, or rather at an eaily hour this morning, we received 
the following particulars of the first day’s proceedings :— , 

From an early hour on Wednesday morning, peop'e on horse, in vebicle, and 
on foot, began to move in a perpetual stream toward the Castle. Unfortunate- 
ly. however, the day was so exceedingly wet as considerably to impair the 
effect of the pageant. ; é 

The dresses of the gentlemen, not in plain clothes, were chiefly of the 15th 
and 16th century, while the ladies seemed generally to have followed the cos- 
tume of the Court of the unfortunate Mary. : 

At 12 o'clock, a party of 89 from Dunoon, chiefly composed of Glasgow 
ladies and gentlemen, and headed by Mr. William Campbell, waiked into one 
of the stands, attended by a band of muisc. Tue Highland dress was rather 

valent among them ; but very handsome costumes were nevertheless sported 
the company. ' 

The site chosen for the tournament was a beautifully situated piece of level 
ground, about three minutes walk northeast of the castle, delightfully fringed 
with wood. The tilting yard was an oblong square, about 650 feet long and 
250 wide ; in the cen re was the barr er. a firm wooden erection, 300 feet lung 
and four feet six inches in height. D.rectly opposite the barrier was erected 
the grand stand, a handsome chaste erection in the Goth c style. In the centre 
of the grand stand, which beld about 700, was placed an elegant chair for the 
** Queen of Love and Beauty,” surmounted by a gorgeous canopy. On each 
side of the canopy were handsome pilasters, gilt, with the cornices beutifully 
carved and g It, and folds of blue silk hanging between the pilasters. The whole 
front was decorated with gilt ornaments, « ver a ground of crimson cloth The 
seats were also covered with crimson. The grand stand was flanked on either 
side by two large stands for the accommodation of 600 persons each ; while on 
the opposite side of the list was placed a sma!l stand for sixty, for the accom 
modation of the press. Round the lists stood the knights tents and marquees, cov- 
ered with str ped oil cloth of various colours, according to the taste of the vari- 
ous owners. Ata short distance from the barriers, on each side, were siances, 
containing the lances for the knights, and at one side of the extremities of the 
yard there was placed upon a pedestal the “quintain,” a huge model of the 
human figure in wod placed upon a pivot, so as to revolve if not struck fairly 
in the centre by the lances of the knights. 

It was announced that the procession was to leave Eglington Castle at one 
o'clock ; but it was nearly two before the whole could be arrayed in proper or- 
der. When it began to rain heavily, the idea of the Queen of Besuty (Lady 
Seymour) proceeding on hor-eback, as had been arranged, was abandoned, and 
her ladysh'p and her attendant maid of honor went to the lists in carriages. 

Lord Eglinton, who sustained the character of “ Lord of the Tournament,” 
wore a splendid suit of armor, which was covered with gold and richly chased. 
His horse, which was a very magnificent animal, was richly caparisoned inc oth 
of blue and go!ld. The noble earl seemed to take great delight in caracoling 
round the lists, and was received every where withcheers. Lord Londonderry, 
as King of the Tournament, wore a robe of black velvet over a lower dress of 
ermine, and his coronet set with variegated plumes. The Marquess of Water- 
ford, who appeared asthe Knight of the Dragon, had the oldest armor in the 
field, being of the reign of Richard III. It was a suit of polished steel, fluted. 
His horse was caparisoned in blue and white. Lord Gleniyon, the Knight of 
Gael, was attended by his Athol “ followers,” a body of men, whom it would 
be difficult to ma'ch in this or any other country. 

The tilting was then commenced. The first Knighte who encountered each 
other were ** the Knight of the Swan,’”’ the Hon. Mr. Jerningham, and “ the 
Knight of the Red Rose,” J. R. Lechmere, Esq Having taken their places 
at the extreme ends of the barrier, the Knights advanced upon each other (one 
running along each side of the barrier), and met near the centre, when the 
Knight of the Swan brought his lance to bear upon the helmet of his opponent, 
breaking the lance by the stroke. The combatants both rode «nto the end of 
the barrier, opposite to that fiom which they started, and again took .p their 
positions, a new lance having been put into Mr Jerningham’s hand by his Es- 

uire. A second rencontre took place in the same way as before, but nothing 

ecisive occurred ; at the end of the barrier the armour which covered the neck 
and head of the Knight of the Swan's horse flew off.upon the ground. This was 
the only incident worthy of notice in the first tilt. 

Next appeared the Earl of Egiintun, Lord of the Tournament, and the Mar- 
quess of Waterford, Knight of the Dragon. In the first encounter, Lord Eglin- 








Lord Eglinton himself mounted horse, galloped over the principal part of his 
nds and out of them, announcing to every party whom he encountered, 
whether amounting to two or twenty, that “there will be a Tournament to-mor- 
row at one o'clock.” The announcement was every where received with glad- 
ness ; and it is our impression, that within an hour after the resolution was 
formed, the news was in the possession of twenty thousand people, and number- 
less persons who had placed themselves under sailing orders, countermanded 
their intentions, and “ resolved to be there to see.” The band of the 78th was 
brought to the lawn before the castle, and played many spirit-stirring airs, while 
all assumed the appearance of giadness. 

Within the Castle the excitement was not less.—The armour bad been early 
removed to the banquet-hall, where the rust which the previous day had attach 

ed to it was removed, and all was placed in readiness for another bout. In 
this room we had an opportunity for inspecting the gear in which the various 
knights had appeared on the preceding day. From the weight of the detached 
pieces, the entire suii must have been so heavy that our wonder grows how the 
knights were able not only to support them. but to'preserve their agiluy,and that 
cool, though active, exertion which the practice of the lists requires. ‘Their 
armour is no holyday tinsel fabrication, but in a true and bona fide sense, has 
braced the persons of knights when tournaments were in fashion, and_periodi- 
cally practised by the noble and princely. Some of it is as venerable as the 
days of Richard II., and none is more modern than the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. lll, in fact, that the moderns have done, is patching or repairing the 
rents which time may have left open ; but, on the whole, the various plates and 
pices composing the suit, were firm and substantial, and showed little marks 
of decay. It has taken a long time to make the collection which is now at 
Eglinton Castle, and we have reason to know, that independ: ntly of what has 
been gathered in England, extensive purchases have been made on the Conti- 
nent—at Liege, in Spain, Italy and elsewhere. 

As the day brightened, various members of the company in the castle re- 
paired to the ball-room for a lounge or promenade, and it soon became a centre 
of attraction from the beautiful forms who, for a space, enlightened it by their 
presence. Whatever might be the state of the weather, it is not to be supposed 
that tedium could afflict the company ; for doubtless there were many present 
who, like Chaucer's Squire, 

“« Could songs make and well indite, 

Just, and eke dance, and well pourtray and write ;” ; 
and no doubt thy Int their powers to enliven within doors, when exercise or 
enjoyment was for atime denied without. Some animating work, however, 
went on in the ball-room, and not the least exciting wasa series of tilts on foot, 
made by Prince Louis Napoleon and Mr Lamb, who were both in armour, and 
between whom the mimic course was run with much spirit. Atthe same time, 
every exertion was made to banish moisture from the ball-room, in which it had 
been arranged that a glittering throng would assemble the same evening, and 
make up for the intermission of Wednesday. 





THIRD DAY, THURSDAY. 

Streaks of azure, far above the rising clouds, gave token that the heavy va- 
pors were dispelling betore the rays of the advancing sun. By mid-day the 
vault of heaven never looked more lovely. The orb of day had now bedecked, 
in golden lustre, every object in nature, inspiring joy and gladness in the hearts 
of all around. Now did we look for the bustle and splendor of a tournament 
as in the olden time, and we were not disappointed. Irvine was all agog, as if 
wakened from a drowsy slumber to active and cheerful duty. Innkeepers and 
hostlers, grooms and waiters, were hurrying—coaches, cabs, and carts were in 
requisition on all hands—strangers poured into the ‘own, and streamed in hun- 
dreds along the level road to Eglinton Castle From Ki!marnock, Ayr, and the 
neighbouring ‘owns, came rich merchants and nobles, lolling in their carriages. 
The farmers from Carrick,Kyle, and Cunnnghame, and the furthy landlords from 
villages deserted by the inhabitants,drove forward in carts,their horses decorated 
with flowers and bushes, while laughing Scotch girls, the muslin-sewers of Kil- 
winning, Dalry, and the districts adjacent, threaded along barefoot, their shoes 
and refreshments bundled in their napkins or plaids. 

A sturdy band of cotters and laborers on the estate of Coilsfield, ‘‘ the Castle 
o’ Montgomey,” had arrived, each attired in bonnet and plaid, in the o'd Seot- 
tish fashion, «nd these walked up to the grounds in order, headed by the gar- 
dener, and the miller, dusty as ever miller was seen, brought up the rear. As 
the tuurnay at this time was expected, the anxiety to obtain piaces on the 
ground was at its highest pitch. The lists presented a scene of dazzling splen- 
dour—the Gra:d Stand was occupied as before, and the general effect of the 
lovely faces and gay costumes was so much heightened as to attract attention 
from almost every other object 

The processi»m moved in nearly the same order as on the first day. The 
Queen of Beauty and her guard of lady archers in green velvet dresses, trimmed 
with ermine, now rode their palfreys. The Queen herself wore a coronet and 
caul of gold net work richly gilt, over the neck and breast, a crimson robe 
trimmed with erm:ne, and richly embroidered gauntlets. Miss M’Donald, lady 





ton came tilt upon the shield of his opponent, but without producing any effect. 

A second course followed, when the Earl broke his lance over the head of the 

Marquess. This ended the combat, the Earl of Eglinton being the victor. His 

Lordship, atrended by his Esquies and Pages, then rode to the front of the 

canopy on the Grand Stand, and made a lowly obeisanee to the Queen of Beau- 

ty, who kindly awarded praises to the “gentle Knight” for his gallant con- 
uct. 

The next display was made by Sir P. Hopkins, “ the Knight of the Burning 
Tower,” and Mr. Lechmere, * the Knight of the Ked Rose.” In the first eu- 
counter the Knight of the Red Rose snapped his spear over the helmet of his 
opponent, who rode on scatheless to the end of the barrier. In the second 
course the Knight of the Burning Tower performed what was considered a inas- 
ter-piece of tilting, by dislodging part of the helmet of Mr. Lechmere, and. 
making it spin high into the air. A third onset took place, when Sir P. Hop- 


kins broke his lance over the shield of Mr. Lechmere, and was the victor. He 
then made nis obeisance to the Queen of Beauty, and received her acknowledg- 
ments. 


Lord Glenlyon, the Knight of the Gael, was then met by Lord Alford, the 
“ Knight of the Black Lioa.” In the third course, the Knight of the Gael 
smote the plumes from the helmet of the Black !.ion ; and the Black Lion, in 
return, broke his lance over the Gael Lord Alford was the victor, and, hav- 
ing paid due homage to the Throre of Beauty, was also received with a smile, 
and an acknowledgment of his gallant conduct. 

A combat with the two-handed sword here took place betweeu Mr. M‘Jan and 
a soldier, when Mr M‘Jan was declared victor 

The fifth display of tilting brought once more upon the lists the Marquess of 
Waterford and Lord Alrord, when the Marquess was the victor. The Queen 
having awarded praises to the gallant Knight, the tilting ended for the day. 

Lady Seymour left the ground as she had entered it, in her carriage. The 
departure of the Queen was a signal for the Knights, &c , also to depart. 

he Irvine Archers were in attendance at the stand, during the proceedings, 

as guard to the Queen of the Tournament. They were very handsomely dress- 
ed, ala Robin Hood, and presented, with their bows and arrows, a most impos- 
ing appearance. 


SECOND DAY—THURSDAY. 

This was, or should have been, the second day of the Tournament ; but the 
morning was ushered in by storm, and doubt and anxiety pervaded the minds 
of thousands. Bitter as the rain was, and wild ‘he wind, numerous parties 
hied them to Eglinton asacharmed spot Hundreds of visitor:, too, who bad 
been unable to attend on the first day, came in from a distance, in spite of wind 
and weather, and among these we notice numerous deputations from Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, &¢ At an early hour a rumor got aboard. that 


in waiting on the Queen, wore a rich crimson avd black velvet dress, trimmed 
with gol The Countess of Mexborough wore an eastern costume which at- 
tracted much attention, as did also a very handsome dress worn by Miss Stuart 
de Rothsay. Among the Knights the Marqu's of Waterford had the best turn- 
out. In his retainers were Lord Ingestrie, as a Turkish doctor, in a dress of 
damask Turkish silk, bare heels, and yellow slippers, cap of grey tartan—his 
beard gris'y, in keeping with the character. The Pope, or holy friar, an Irish 
gentleman—one of the best characters present—was in a dress of brown serge, 
and bore huge keys, cross, beads, bells, a book, and large candle, the instru- 
ments of excommunication in the Popish Church The ‘ Pope” was at the 
head of Lord Wat:rford’s procession, and was followed by a Highland chief- 
tain; Mr Thomas Price. in a dress of black and white, trimmed with silver. 

The Esquires of the Marquis were Lord John Beresford, Sir Charles Kent, 
Mr. Merk Whyte, Captain Lumley, Captain Lewis Ricardo, Mr Maidstone, and 
Mr. J. W Beresford; and the minstrels were an Irish piper and harper. Sir 
Charles Lamb wore a lovely green dress of an ancient figure Mr. Gilmour had 
a beautiful green velvet surcoat, trimmed with sable, long black boots of the 
old fashion, and a cap of black velvet, a gilt dagger in front, with ivory handle. 
To describe the dresses particularly would occupy a greater space than we are 
prepared for: let it suffice to say, that all the fancy dresses were of the richest 
description, and seemed to have suffered little by the inclemency of the weather 
on Wednesday. The tilting went on with great spirit, and there was a splen- 
did ball in the Castle in the evening. 


Sunumary. 


The skeleton of Marengo, the barb horse which Napoleon rode at Waterloo, 
and at most of his great battles, hax been presented to the museum of the Unied 
Service Institution, in Middle Scotland yard, by Lieut Colonel Angerstein, of 
the Grenadier Guards. Marengo was a beautifully formed Arab steed of pa- 
rent blood, about thirteen hands and a half high. He was frequently wounded, 
and at Wat«rloo was struck by a musket-ball on the hip. 

His Prussian Majesty King Frederick William entered, on the 3d instant, 
the 70th year of his age. Bernadotte, King of Sweden, is the oldest of the 
reigning Sovereigns of Europe, he being, since the 26th of January, in his 76th 
year. The Pope comes next, then the King of Denmark, the King of Prussia, 
and Louis’ Philippe, King of the French, who will be 67 years old on the 6th 
of October next. 

Autographs.—Sir Richard Phillips claims to be the first collector of Auto- 
graphs, and it is certain that he was early in possession of reams of these pre- 
cious relics, each arranged by the alphabetical name of the writer. He was so 
well aware of their value, at atime when they were little thought of by others, 








the work of the Tournament would be entirely given up from the bitterness of that he has been heard to say he would as soon part with a tooth as a letter of 


the weather, and this impression was afterwards officially confirmed by an in- 
timation from Lord Eglinton, to the regret of thousands, though all at the same 
time felt pain that his lordship was likely to be baulked by the elements in giv- 
ing @ national treat, which the present generation may not view again. If the 
strangers could not see the tilting, they resolved to see the tilting-ground, and, 
during the forenoon, the grounds and lists were covered by some thousands, 
who feasted their eyes and expressed the hope that a change of weather might 
yet allow the tournay to be enected in proper style. 

Though all regretted the event, as we have said, no one could affix blame ; 
and the result showed, that causes to which al! human intentions and actions 
sink into abject insignificance had alone, for a time, clouded the expectations 
of the mass; for the wish to gratify was prominent in every action of the Lord 
of the Tournament. About mid-day the clouds dispersed, and the sun showed 
his welcome count e: th nds, who had till ther kept their chambers, 
were invited out, and, at two o'clock, the grounds of Eg'inton were nearly as 
much crowded as before. All this was cheering, and, no doubt, his lordship 
felt that a certain degree of responsibility attached to him in bringing from their 
homes, near at hand and far away, legions of merchants, tradesmen,shopkeepers, 
and indeed every class of the community, and that it was his duty to gratify 
them by hook or by crook. The willing mind can compass much, and, at once, 
his — resolved, that the two days’ tournay should take place, come what 
may, and Friday (this day), at one o'clock, was fixed for the completion of the 
Tourname:it, and, from the appearance of the weather at the time we are wri- 
ting, we indulge the hope that the spectacle will come off in very different style 
from the performances of the unfortunate Wedn« sday. 

Active and energetic measures were immed ately taken to counteract and 
mullify the effect of the previous announcement, and the news that Friday would 
give a Tournament flew with the rapidity of the “ Fiery Cross of other days.” 








Colley Cibber’s ; and that he expected a grant of land in America for a man- 
uscript of Washington’s. 

Paris —The latest news from the East is that the Sultan and Viceroy are 
negociating, and that the chief obstacle appears to be the demands of the Vice 
roy. Several English families bave arrived in Paris during the last few days, 
but we are not one-third full, whilst Brussels is crowded. Although there is 
no longer any danger of Emerites he:e, the confidence of English travellers is 
by no meansrestored. We had an unusual musical display here on the 6th, an 
I'alian opera with French recitative. Donizetti's Lucie de Lammermoor was 
given at the Renaissance Theatre, which was crowded to excess. The opera 
was as well got up as it could have beep at the Academy of Music, and the 
little English prima donna, Madame Thillon, gained new honours. We wun- 
derstand it is intended to unite the Freneh and Italian (pera Houses of Paris, 
and to connect them with the Italian Opera of London. Mdlle. Rachel conti 
nues as great a favourite as ever with the Parisians. 

Mr. Green, accompanied by his friend Mr. D Dulley, made his 273d ascent 
from Stafford House, Chiswick, on Wednesday, and, after reaching an altitude 
of 7,100 feet, he made a safe descent, within half an hour, at Totteridge, near 
Whetstone, Middlesex. At the height of 2.000 feet, a parachute, suspended 
to wkich was a cat, was liberated: it was observed that the machine descended 
without the slightest rotary motion, and after two hours absence both arrived 
safely in the grounds. 

General Sir James Stewart.—This gallant soldier, who was the oldest offi- 








cer in the service, expired on the 5th inst., at his residence, Paragon buildings, 
Cheltenham, at the advanced age of ninety-six. Sir James had been in the 
army for the long period of seventy-nine years, having received his commission, 
as cornet, in the year 1761. He attained to the full rank of General in 1803, 


! and received the Colonelcy of the 2d Dragoons in 1813. 





September 28, 


Major Sir Robert Clayton, Bart., died last week, at Adlington Hall, Lanca- 
shire. The late gallant Baronet was in his 93d year, and his commission as 
Major in the army is dated as long back as the year 1785.—Aug. 24. 

Sir Thomas Dallas.—This veteran officer died suddenly on Monday last, at 
his residence at Bath. Sir Thomas, who particularly distinguished himself on 
several occasions, was a Lieut.-Gen. inthe E.IC.S,aC B. and was in his 
8ist year. He had always served in the cavalry, and received his commission 
as Cornet onthe 25th of April, 1778 

Lady Colville, wife of Vice-Admiral Lord Colville, died on Monday, the 19th 
of August, at his Lordship’s residence in Portland-place. 

Rome.— There are a great number of English fashionables here, and some 
very brilliant parties have been given lately.— The King of Wirtemberg, who 
recently arrived at Rome, paid a visit to the Pope on the 6th inst., and had a 
long interview with his Holiness. 

Warsaw —Princess Paskeustsch and her two daughters set out on the 10th 
inst., for the baths at Ems.—The Adjutant-General, Count Stroganoff, arrived 
here on the 10th inst., from Moscow. Warsaw was recently visited by a dread- 
ful thunder-storm, just at the moment when a great number of persons going to 
bathe in the Vistula-were on the river in boats, and about twenty persons were 
drowned. 

The Effect of Music on Health—The influence of music upon the mind is so 
refining, and tends so much to beget feelings of kiudness aud benevolence, thus 
beneficially affecting the health, that no system of education can be considered 
complete which does not provide this important means of moral training. Music 
is taught in most schools on the Continent ; and it is to this circumstance,among 
others, that, as I conceive, the superiority of the Germans and Italians over 
ourselves in this science is mainly attributable. Besides, are we not, equally 
with them, Saxons, and members of the great German family, and are not,there- 
fore. our natural capacities originally the same? The notion that our country- 
men have comparatively no ‘ear for music” is an unfounded prejudice. Our 
actual inferiority arises solely from the want of cultivation.-- Curtis on Health. 
A short time age a wedding coach, containing eight persons, among whom 
were the young couple, returning from the church where they had been married, 
passed through the village of Bollwerk, near Elbing. The horses suddenly 
took fright, started off at a furious rate, and fell with the vehicle into the El- 
bing river. Five of the inmates of the coach were drowned, including the 
bride ; only the bridegroom, his mother-in-law, and a maid servant escaped. 
The dead bodies were found cramped in a convulsive manner to the seats of the 
carriage. 





PETITIONS IN FAVOUR OF LOUNT AND MATHEWS. 
"rom the Montreal Courier. 

‘The Colonist expresses regret at the conflicting statements as to the number 
of petitions and petitioners in favour of Lount and Mathews. The ultra-reform 
presses in Upper Canada, Lord Durham, and Mr. Charles Buller, and, per- 
chance, others, had stated the number of petitioners for the lives of those unfor- 
tunate men, at between 20,000 and 30,000 :—for, even to this high number, did 
the computation of some reach. Sir George, it would seem, had stated, in a 
Despatch, that the number was much over 10,000. This was attacked at once, 
as @ misstatement, an intentional misstatement, a Tory untruth, a lie. Mr 
Charles Buller stated, Le did not believe it, because he had been informed by 
gentleman at Toronto, that he himseif had delivered a petition, signed by up- 
wards of 8,000. For this reacon he disbelieved Sir George Arthur! Would it 
not have been as well for Mr. Bullerto have waited, before insulting Sir George, 
to ascertain if he hed not been humbugged by the gentleman. Besides, is not 
Sir George as much entitled to beliet as any other man or gentleman? Cer- 
tainly, and Mr. Buller bas, therefore, exhibited the partizan over much, in his 
zeal to defend his patron's Report. But when the certified statement, under 
the hand and seal of the senior and confidential Clerk of the Executive Council 
was published, declaring the number to be only 4457, then all the wrath in the 
gall-vessels of the ultra refurmers was dashed on Sir George Arthur’s head.— 
And it certainly did look like an awkward scrape. But still, we felt assured, 
it would be explained, or could be explained, the difference between the num- 
ber stated inthe Despatch, and by the Clerk of the Council. It would seem 
that an Address from Flamborough, to which was affixed 6,000 signatures, was 
included in the number stated in Sir George’s first Despatch ; he, however, 
discovered, that this Address from Flamborough, was not a petition in favour of 
Lount and Mathew’s at all :—it was merely ‘‘ a congratulatory” Address, in 
which an appeal was made to Sir George in favour of ail the unhappy prisoners 
then under sentence of condemnation for High Treason. Mark, it was for all ; 
atatime when none had been pardoned, none liberated, and yet this is set 
down by the faithful and immaculate toes of Sir George, as a specific petition 
in favour of Lount and Mathews. The Examiner says, it can prove the num- 
ber of 21,206 petitioners. In this number is included the Flamborough petition ! 
That is a capital way to prove a fact, is it not? Oh! there is nothing like hu- 
man invention, unless it be human malice. In order to shew that we are giving 
a fair view of the matter, we subjoin the Flamborough petition, and the Reply 
of the Provincial Secretary to the gentlemen who applied to him to know, why 
the Flamborough petition did not appear among those described in the certifi- 
cate! This was a capital after-thought of these Flamborough gentlemen. They 
did not petition for the lives of Lount and Mathews, except as two of a multi- 
tude of rebels and incendiaries, then under sentence of death ;—and yet, who 
so bold as they, and the Press, to pretend the contrary now. 

To His Excellency Sir George Arthur, K. C. B. Lieutenant Governor of Up- 

per Canada,and Major General Commanding, &c. &c. 

May it please your Excellency, 

We, the inhabitants of Flamborough an¢ the adjacent townships in the 
Gore District, beg to congratulate your Excellency on your safe landing on 
this continent, and to hail your arrival in this Province as the Representative 
of our most Gracious Sovereign the Queen. 

And in thus approaching your Excellency with this sincere expression of our 
congratulations, we beg with intense but most respectful earnestness to appeal to 
the just and dignified exercise of your Excellency’s matured and comprehensive 
judgment, no less than to your humane feelings tm behalf of all the unhappy 
prisoners now under condemnation for High Treason. 

We are led to believe that thus extending the royal mercy would be generally 
satisfactory to the country. 

Signed by nearly 6,000 ishabitants of the Gore District. 


Toronto, Government House, August 23, 1839. 

Gentlemen,—The Lieutenant Governor has directed me to acknowledge your 
communication to bis Excellency, presented this morniny, in which you request 
to be informed why a Petition which you delivered in behalf of all the political 
prisoners does not appear to have been noticed in the extracts of certain des- 
patches to the Colonial Minister, which have been recently published—a sufli- 
cient reason for this omission, it is presumed, be found in the nature of the do- 
cument to which you allude which was a congratulatory address to his Excel- 
le: cy on his safe arrival in this province, containing a recommendation of mer- 
cy ‘*on behalf of all the unhappy prisoners then under sentence of condemna- 
tion for High Treason” and could not consequently with propriety be included 
among the petitions specifically confined to an application for a pardon to Lount 
and Mathews. In making therefore, a particular return of the number of pe- 
titioners of the latter description this address was naturally omitted, although 
in a previous despatch on the same subject his Excellency had inadvertently 
classed it with them, and reported the aggregate number of signatures in favour 
of Lount and Mathews to be greater than the real number of persons who had 
petitioned in their behalf, by the whole number of signatures attached to your 
address. 

This mistake was subsequently corrected in a despatch intended to convey 
an exact account of the petitions addressed to this Government exclusively in 
favour of Lount and Mathews and you will thus perceive, that so far from 
withholding your address from the knowledge of the Secretary of State for the 
Co‘onies. his Lordship’s attention has incidentally been drawn to it, since the 
period when it was first directly transmitted to him. 

I am, &c. R. A. Tucker, Prov, Sec'y. 


UPPER CANADA RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 


REPLY OF SIR GEORGE ARTHUR TO THE HAMILTON ADDREss. 

To George S. Tiffany, Esq and the gentlemen composing the Committee ap- 

ep by the general meeting held at Hamilton, on the 27th July, 1839. 
he address you have transmi ted to me, and the accompanying Resolutions, 
of apublic mee'ing held at Hamilton, are such as to render, in reference to so 

respectable a meeting, a reply on my part necessary. 

I am requested to dissolve the present Provincial Assembly, for the am 
ing 





of referring to the constituency of this Colony, the expediency of establis 

a system of Government, the effect of which would be to make certain public 
fanc'ionaries in the Province, alone answerable for the exercise of the Royal 
prer gative, in the administration of public Colonial affairs. 

Although it was compecent to Her Majesty’s High Commissioner, to offer any 
recommendations to Her Majesty, which seemed to him justly and properly to 
result from his investigations in this Province; and although it belongs to Her 
Majesty and the Imperial Parliament, to make any alterations in the Constitu- 
tion of this portion of the Empire, which may appear wise and prudent, I do 
not conceive that the Governor of this Province is empowered to submit, for 
the consideration of the Electors, a question involving most es+en'ial alterations 
in the fundamental principles of the Constitution, under the authority of which 





the powers of Government and Legis'ation are exercised in the Colony 
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I have given to the system, called “ Responsible Government,” the most de 
liberate consideration ; and [ readily avail myself of this opportunity to lay be 
fore the community, with frankness an‘ candour, some of the leading conse 
quences, which, I apprehend, must inevitably follow its adoption. 


Judging from the reported expressions of opinion, from Her Majesty’s consti- 
tutional advisers, I am led to believe, that I am but reiterating their views, when 
I state to you, as the result of my own deliberations, that the proposed lan 
would lead to a state of things, inconsistent with the relations of this Colony 


as a dependency of the British Crown. 


I consider, that the general influence of public opinion, on the exercise of the 


functions of the Sovereign, which the Constitution of England practically allows 


ought carefully to be distinguished from the influence, which people of a parti- 
cular portion of the Empire may safely possess ; and I cannot resist the con- 
clusion, that the complete ascendancy of popular will ina Colony, which must 
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- | Tree, with a complimentary inscription engraven withinit, which was presented 
- | to the artist upon some memorable oecasion. 
- The whole loss is probably $250,000 or $300,000. 
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Now that the appointment of Mr. Poulett Thomson, as Governor-General 
of the British North American Colonies, is tully certain, it behoves the inha- 
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necessarily accompany the introduction of “ Responsible Government,” rendets bitants of those colonies to take into early consideration the effects tha 
such Colony practically independent, and its relations with the Mother Country | 29 appointment may have on their welfare. ‘Twe objections are urged against 


thenceforth but a name. 


Although, by means of the powers of legislation, wisely granted to this Pro- 
vince, the people have an immediate share in the management of their own 
public and local concerns, and although they elect, without control, the populer 


Mr Thomson: first that he is a radical, and second that he is the avowed 
enemy of the North American Timber trade. The evils of the first were fully 
demonstrated in the case of Lord Durham; and of the second, che evils are 


branch of the Legislature, yet, I deem it most essential, that the influence of | Y°t to come. Timber is the great staple of British North America, in fact, it 
this part of our Coustitution, should not be extended to such a length,as would | is almost the only article of export, aud should it be denied a market in Eng- 
enable it virtually to supersede that legitimate action of the Royal prerogative, | land, the consequences will be most ruiuous. It is true, that if the discriminat- 


| teres by national wiil, upon which the connection between the Colony and the 


other Country must mainly depend. 


ing duties on foreign, in favour of Canadian timber were abolished, that that 


I think it apparent, that, under the proposed system, there would not be in very necessary article would be sold at a much lower rate in Great Britain, for 
’ , ’ . . . s 

existence any constitutional power, which could preserve uniformity of princi- | the proximity and excellence of the Baltic and Norway timbers are such, hat 

ple, in the policy of her Majesty’s Government and the Imperial Parliament, | they would always keep possession of the British market from their cheapness 


with that to be pursued in the Colony ; and I cannot imagine anything so in- 
compatib!e with respect for the Throne—with all sound notions of government 


alone; but then, it should be recollected, that this advantage would be pur- 


; ; shas ies, — i i the empire 
upon Monarchical principles, and with the connection between the Colony and chased st the expense of the Wetenienyt ne pri sstie . E a a 
the Parent State, as the establishment of a distinct, independent, and inconsis- would be beggared and ruined, nay, sacrificed, in order to procure cheap deals. 


tent policy. 


Is the gain worth the cost? This is the question that has already so often pre- 


I think that, so long as a Colony enjoys the protection and support, which are | sented itself, and as often been decided in the negaiive,by the best statesmen of 


the consequences of a connection with a mighty Empire, it is essential that the 
Colony, its Government, and its Legislature, should be modelled in such a 


England. If the people of Norway and the Batic would take British mavu- 


; , : i altered, but so long as 
manner as would enable it to insure strict harmony with the supreme powers of factures in return for their timber, the case might be vee rd 


Government vested in the Parent State. 


they demand gold and silver the trade cannot be so advantageous to England 


The powers required to be ceded to the popular branch of the Legislature, | as to warrant her in secrificing her colonies. “ Ships, Co'onies, and Com- 


would extend not merely to the control and removal of the Officers of the local 
Government, even when acting in obedience to instructions from the Ministers 
of the Crown, but would enable that body to dictate to those Ministers a course 


merce,” was the cry of Napoleon, and to the want of these by France, and the 
possession of them by England, he ascribed his own downfall. Undoubtedly 


of proceeding, in relation to the Colony, inconsistent with the general policy of England owes much of her greatness to her Colonies, and if it be necessary to 


the Empire, to which a Minister, responsible directly to the Imperial Parliament, 
ae well for his conduct in reference to the Colonies as to the Mother Country, 
could not accede—and thus, instead of the maistenance of harmony, an im- 
pending, almost inevitable danger of collision, would be produced. 

The necessity for the people of Upper Canada, preserving the sympathies 
and good will of the mhabitants of the neighbouring country, has been power- 
fully recommended by the Report, which formed the subject of consideration at 
the public meeting at Hamilton Need I urge upon the subjects of the British 
Crown in Upper Canada, the still more obvious duty and necessity of cultivating 
the affections of the Sovereign and the people, by whose power they are sus- 
tained, and to whose protection alone they can look with confidence ? 

I feel assured, that whilst the Crown has shewn its determination, on the 
one hand, to maintain inviolate, this valuable portion of the British Empire, the 
inhabitants of this Province must have perceived an extreme anxiety on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, to act as much as possible in accordance 
with the views of the Provincial Legislature in all local questions, and 'o accede 
in every practicable manner to its wishes—even when the measures contempla- 
ted could not fail to affect more general national concerns. 

[ have endeavoured to make myself intimately acquainted with the true inte- 
rests of the people of Upper Canada. I know that much requires to be done, 
and that many difficulties have to be overcome, before the extensive tracts of 
uncultivated land can be made availal:le, to advance the Provincial resources. 

I am convinced of the necessity of diffusing over the whole Province, the in- 
estimable blessings of sound religious instruction, and a good system of general 
education. I am of opinion, that restrictions on trade which work injuriously 
here, may be removed withvut real prejudice to the interests they were intend- 
ed to protect—and that immigration, in a better state of things, may be effectu- 
ally promoted ; and I am prepared to assist in investigating and improving all 
the public departments of the Goveinment, and to make the real and deep re- 
sponsibility of all its officers fully apparent. 

I am likewise deeply sensible of the necessity of developing the resources of 
the Province, by means of public improvements. I have lamented, and endea- 
vou éd to counteract the causes, which, f:r a time, bave paralysed the energies 
of the enterprising inhabitants of this Colony : and I have joined, in earnestly 
soliciting that aid, which alone can place the financial affairs of the country per- 
manently on a satisfactory basis. 

I cannot permit an allegation, that any persons are known to exercise an un- 
due influence in this Government, to go abroad without contradiction. I should 
ill perform my duty to my Sovereign, were I to permit any influence to prevail 
with ine, inconsistent with the welfare of the people whom [ have been sent to 
govern—and whose happiness I am enjoined to advance, by every means at my 
disposal, 

If, unhappily, I have failed in this object, I am not beyond the complaints of 
the people of Upper Canada; but, in common with the highest and the lowest 
servants of the Crown, I am answerable for my measures and conduct. From 
this high responsibility I do not seek to be relieved; nor can [ be easily con- 
vinced, that it is the wish of the people of this Province to see it tra isferred, 
with all the powers of Government, to a few officers in the Colony, who, acting 
independently of the wishes of the Sovereign, and of the pol'cy of the General 
Government and Legislature of the Empire, would sway for a time, the desti- 
nies of this country, and expose it to the continual struggles of party and faction 
—so utterly at variance with the prosperity and happiness of a young and rising 
community, Gero. ARTHUR. 

Government House, 

Toronto, 24th August, 1839. ; 

rr 

Tremendous Conflagratieon.—On Monday afternoon, at a little past four, a 
fire broke out in the National Theatre, at the corner of Church and Leonard 
streets, which entirely consumed the interior of the house, and communicated to 
the three churches in the immediate neighbourhood,—The French Church, ad- 
joining the theatre, and on the corner of Church and Franklin streets ; the Dutch 

Shurch on Franklin street, a few doors below Church street ; and the African 


Church, at the corner of Church and Leonard streets, opposite the theatre,— 
the interiors of all three of which were entirely consumed. A dwelling house 


next below the theatre on Church street,and one on Franklin,between the Dutch 


preserve her colonial empire, she must make some sacrifices. As markets for 
manufactures, and as asylums for her overgrown population, the possession of 
colonies is most important to a country like England, which is replete with 
both; emd if, in addition, we take into consideration the mercantile interest and 
the vast amount of capital invested in the carrying trade—the whole of which 
is enjoyed by British shipping—the value of the North American Colonies is 
immense. As a aursery for seamen, the North American trade exceeds 
all others, except that performed coastwise. How dangerous, then, would it 
be to seek to destroy these high and important advantages, for the comparative 
smal! one of obtaining timber a few shillings a ton cheaper. It was once re- 
marked by Lord Brougham, that every axe put into a tree in the North Ameri- 
can forests, set in motion some wheel or shuttle in Manchester or Birmingham 
Now if these trees cannot be sold in England the axe will not be put into them, 
and, consequently, the corresponding wheels and shuttles at Manchester and 
Birm‘ngham will remain dormant. ‘This is the practical view of the case, and 
the on'y one that can be taken by a wise and patriotic government. 
We do not say that Mr. Poulett Thomson is sent to Cauada to make an at- 
tack on the timber interest, but the appointment cannot be looked on with- 
outalarm. Should it be deemed expedient for the mercantile people of the 
provinces to remonstrate with her Majesty's Government on this appointment, 
there is no time to be lost. New Brunswick should set the example, and she 
should take care that her peop'e be unanimous, for unanimity aluae can make 
such remonstrance impressive. We should imagine that the entire population 
of that colony would be united on such a point. 
The transfer of Lord John Russell to the Colonial Office is an important 
event, because his lordship is the cleverest man in the Cabinet, and exercises a 
corresponding influence in the councils of the nation,—he, in fact, directs the 
affairs of the government generally, even more than the premier. We shall 
then, soon learn from his lordship’s acts, what the colonial policy of the 
Cabinet really is to be. 
There is one matter in which we think the Northern colonies have been re- 
miss, we mean in not having secured the support of some influential member of 
Parliament, who should be kept constantly advised of the progress of Colonial 
affairs, so that he might be able on all occasions to afford information,—repe] 
calumny, aad correct error, of which there is often such abundance in the 
House of Commons. Lord Sandon, as member for Liverpool, would seem to 
be a proper person for this service, and we doubt not that he would undertake it 
if properly applied to. His lordship is anxious to perform faithfully his duty to 
his constituents, and what constituency is more interested in the prosperity of 
the Northern colonies than that of Liverpool? We should be glad if this sug- 
gestion could be acted upon. 
Letters and papers from Canton have been received, of dates up to the 7th 
May. They are not of a cheering nature, although there is a temporary and limited 
return to business. The Imperial Commissioner has, by persevering severity, 
carried one of his points, namely, that of the surrender of the Opium ; but the 
second object which he has in view has been hitherto resisted, namely, that of 
getting a Bond signed by Foreign Merchants or their representatives, that they 
will not allow any more opium to be imported from their respective countries, 
under penalty of death to all persons on board, and confiscation of the vessels 
and cargoes in which such opium may be imported. The merchants will never 
sign this unless their lives should be in imminent jeopardy, and even then pro- 
bably under a protest. Now the worst feature in this awkward affair is not the 
mere seizure of the opium. It is well known and acknowledged that, legally 





Church and the block of buildings next adjoining the French Church were also speaking, the traffic in that article is illicit. But then it has been cerried on so 
burned. Other buildings on Leonard street and Franklin were considerably in- | Openly and so long, that upon the score of sufferance it has obtained all the cha- 


jored. 


Of course very little was saved from the house. Mr. Kean, who happened to 
be in the theatre, we are informed, succeeded in saving a part of his wardrobe, 


racteristics of a regular branch of commerce. It has been publicly bought and 
sold, and as publicly used by persons of every denomination from the throne 


but the other actors lost everything. The books and most of the contents of the downwards. Encouragement therefore has been given for the investment of a 


box-office were saved. 


capital therein, and the seizure of the commodity is nothing short of a public 


Mr. Wallack’s luss must be very heavy. The house had been newly painted | robbery. There are other articles of consumption that are as much contraband 


and decorated in the most costly manner, and the scenery and properties were of 


the most expensive kind We could not learn that Mr. Wallack saved any thing 
The amount of his loss is variously estimated, but it is probably about $15,000 


as vpium, but which, having the same open publicity of dealing are in a mea- 
sure authorized commodities ; these may in like manner, be seized at the caprice 


’ 


beside the breaking up of all his extensive arrangements for the season. ‘The | °f the Emperor or his satellites, and thus the western merchant is altogether 
losses of the actors and actresses it would be difficult to estimate, but they have insecure in the possessioa and protection of his property. This state of things 


all suffered severely. 


The theatre was built in 1833 for an Italian Opera House, and was opened 
as such in the course of that year. The Italian Opera was tolerably maintained 


calls loudly for national redress, and it behoves the governments of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States promptly to interfere, and have the commercial ar 


the first aud second season, but subsequently failed entirely, and the house was ee ae Caine ae as ears oats — - 4 tee Gas ore 
closed. It was then converted into a theatre, but it was not very prosperous till | British residents in delivering up their property on this occasion look to their 
it came under the management of Mr. Wallack, about two years ago, who had | government for indemnity, yet where the principle of trade is so insecure and 


successfully conducted it up to this time. 


The cost of the theatre was about $80,000. The building was insured, as we 


understand, about $30,000. 


Last night Mr. Kean was to make his first appearance since his illness, and basis than hitherto. 
nearly all the places in the theatre had been taken before the fire broke out. 


Many of the ticket holders came in time only 10 see the house in ruins. 
The French Catholic Church was one of the most chaste and beautiful build 


unsettled, it is plain that no respectable capitalist will submit to invest it; and 
therefore the China trade will either gradually cease, or be placed upon a firmer 





We have given the reply of Sir George Arthur to the Hamilton Petition in 
favour of » Responsible Government. It is an admirable document, and argues 


. . 1 the point with great clearness, force, and precision; and like all that fi f 
iags in tho chy.» Ts hes tess finished buta shorttime. The walls and pillars} ¢;_ oe e’s > speaks to Ei snteonentin and not to the pas — 
were of highly finished granite, and it was supposed till yesterday that it was fire ile apa Pad 8 pessrans. 


proof. The interior was fitted up in a very costly manner. The fine organ iv 


We havealso given the answer to Mr. Buller's attack on Sir George, relative 


this Church, we are happy to learn, was saved. The walls and pillars in front | to the number of petitions in favour of Lount and Mathews— it is clear and 


are standing, and appear to be but little injured. The loss, however, must be 


great, and we are informed there is no insurance. 

The Duteh Reformed Church had been recently repaired, and had been occu 
pied but a few weeks previous to the fire. The walls of this church also ar 
standing, and in good condition. 

Among the sufferers are Sig. De Begnis and Mr. Vandenhoff. The forme 


has lost the valuable score of the “ Fanatico” and other excellent music, be- 


conclusive. Mr. Buller and his coadjuters asserted that 20,000 persons had 
_ | petitioned to save the lives of these two offenders; the official reports of Sir 
e | George gave a much less number, and he was, consequently, charged with 
stating a falsehood, which seems to be the Durhamite method of deciding all 
T | arguments. It would seem upon investigation that the Durham people had 


sides splendid urticles of his professional wardrobe ; the latter had sent a most reaper epee raps to Sir George of ? congratulatory na- 
expensive stage wardrobe to the theatre on Monday morning, and there were ture, wherein expressions in favour of mercy to the prisoners generally, were 


also in the chests containing it some original MSS., scarce music, and—whic 


is beyond redemption or remedy—a box made from the Shakspeare Mulberr 


h | used. These ofcourse could not be properly reckoned among those which pe- 
y | titioned specially for Lount and Mathews. It was on this point that the discre- 
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Te 
pancy arose, a discrepancy that might have been easily cle»red up had not Mr. 
Buller and the Durham people resorted to their usual argument of pronouncing, 
without examination, all the statements of their opponents fulse. The remarks 
of the Montreal Courier we believe will be sufficiently exp'anatory without the 
necessity of our adding more. —— 

The case of the Amistad.—The district court assembled at Hartford, have 
given no decision on the merits of this case. Judge Thompson has merely 
mooted the question of right, in his court, to take cognizance of the matter. 
The Judge remarked that in a seizure of this description it was necessary to 
ascertain with a certain degree of precision, the spot where the capture was 
made. It appears by evidence adduced that the seizure in this case was made 
about a mile to sea-ward of low water-mark from Montauk point. If this were 
really so, it was upon the high seas, and it was competent toany district court 
to take cognizance of the affair. But if it were within low water mark, then 
the seizure was within the admiralty of the state of New York, and the dis- 
trict court of that state alone can take cognizance. In order to ascertain clear- 
ly how the matter is, proper persons are appointed to proceed to Montauk joint 
to examine the particular point of seizure, and the distict court at Hartford will 
pronounce on the subject in the 3rd week of November ensuing. 

In the mean time, however, it appears that the Spanish Minister here, has 
laid claim to the Amistad, by virtue of two articles in a treaty between 
Spain and the United States, made in the year 1795, and which is still in force. 
The following are the erticles to which we allude, and which tend to give 
new feature to this interesting case :— 

“ Art. 8. In case the subjects and inhabitants of either par'y, with their ship- 
ping, whether public and of war, or private and of merchants, be forced through 
stress of weather, pursuit of pirates or enemies, or any other urgent necessity, 
for seeking of shelter and harbor to retreat and enter into any of the rivers, 
bays, roads or ports belonging to the other party, they shall be received and 
treated with all humanity, and enjoy all favor, protection and help, and they 
shall be permitted to refresh and provide themselves, at reasonable rates, with 
victuals, and all things needful for the subsistence of their persons, or repara- 
tion of their ships or prosecution of their voyage ; and they shall no ways be 
hindered from returning out of the said ports or roads, but may remove and de- 
part when and whither they please, witout any let or hindrance. 

“ Art 9. All ships and merchandise, of what nature soever, which shall be 
rescued out of the hands of any pirates or robbers on the high seas, shall be 
brought into some port of either State, and shall be delivered to the custody of 
the officers of that port, in order to be taken care of, and restored entire to the 
true proprietor, as soon as due and sufficient proof shall be made concerning 
the property thereof. 

We have endeavoured to give as copious an account as possible of the mag- 
nificent Tournament at Eglinton Castle. It is an incident in our times of an 
unique characte’, and fills the mind with recollections of the chivalrous feelings 
of our ancestors, when honour in arms, protection of the weak, and profound 
devotion to their “ Ladie-love”’ were the prominent features of every Knight's 
ambition. It is much to be regretted that the inclemency of the weather should 
have diminished the sp!endour of this grand meeting. Had it been otherwise 
it is possible that the eclat of this Tournament might have been the cause of 
another and another, and thus might the princely halls of our nobility again re- 
sound to martial sports and baronial hospitality. 

The circumstance itself is indicative of a noble spirit and liberal nature. Lord 
Eglinton is evidently a true descendant of the true baron of feudal times, un- 
stinting in the magnificent welcoming of his friends, and carrying the poetry of 
his feelings into what will now be called romantic action. We fear that the 
partial failure of this first attempt to revive the sports of chivalry, although 
caused by circumstances over which he could have no control, will deter others 
from following his high-souled example. 








GREAT MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF MR. WALLACK. 

Pursuant to a previous notice, a numerous meeting of the friends of James 
W. Wallack, Esq. Manager of the late National Theatre, was held on Tuesda 
evening at the Astor House. The meeting was called to order by Gen. C. W. 
Sandford :—Major M. M Noah was called to the chair, and Epes Sargent and 
J. F. Otis, Esqs. appointed secretaries Gen Sandford briefly explained the 
objects of the meeting, and concluded by offering the resolutions which will be 
found below, which were received with enthusiastic applause. 

General Sandford proposed the following resolutions, with some appropriate 
and eloquent remarks —After which, the resvlutions were adopted unanimously. 

1. Resolved, That this meeting deeply sympathise with Mr. James W. Wal- 
lack in the heavy loss sustained in the recent destruction of the National Thea- 
tre by fire, and bear willing testimony to his enterprise zeal, and liberality, in 
engaging the very best talent that England or this country could afford ; and 
a!so to the highly respectable, orderly, and proper manner in which he discharged 
the arduous duties of manager of that establishment. 

2. Resolved, That this meeting learn with pleasure that the eminent talent se- 
cured for the National Theatre, instead of being broken and dispersed, is still 
concentrated and united, and will appear the ensuing week at the new theatre at 
Niblo's Garden. 

3. Resolved, That we will continue to support Mr. Wallack and his company, 
at that house, with the same cordiality of feeling and good will that have been 
manifested towards him while presiding over the National Theatre. 

4. Resolved, That the time has arrived when a Metropolitan Theatre, corres- 
ponding with the wealth and population of this metropolis, should be erected on 
a suitable and convenient site ; and that a committee of 10 citizens be appoint- 











ed to take the whole subject into consideration, to receive propositions for the 
| same; also plans and desigs, and to devise the necessary ways and means to 
carry into immediate effect the intentions of this meeting, and that when said 
theatre has been decided upon, and the necessary means for its completion 
adopted, it be placed under the management of Mr. Wallack. 

5. Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted, by the chair- 
man and secretaries, to Mr Wallaek in behalf of this meeting. 

The following gentlemen were elected the committee under the fourth reso- 
lution—Philip ac. Gerard Coster, J. Prescott Hall, Sam. Ward, Jr , O. Mo- 
ran, Thomas E. Davis, Robert Emmet, M. M. Noah, James F. Otis, Epes Sar- 
gent. 

It was then, on motion, Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in the papers of the day. 

The meeting then, on motion, adjourned to meet at the same place this night 
week, to receive the report of the committee. M. M. NOAH, Chai : 

Eres SarcGEnt, Ss . 
lan nat ecretaries. 
re 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published the following works, which may 
also be had of Wiley & Putnam, in this city. 


Opinions of Lord Brougham. 2 Vols.—This involves a great variety of 
subjects, and the extracts are from both writings and speeches between the year 
1810 and the present time. 


Hamilton King. 2 Vols. By the Old Sailor.—Another nautical novel from 
a practised and approved hand. By the bye, both these last mentioned works 
are upon miserably disgraceful paper. Works like these certainly deserve a 
better dress. —— 

In the packet ship Sheridan, for Liverpool, sailed 26th inst —Rev. Robert 
Cunningham, lady and child, of Glasgow ; Mr. J. Cunningham, of Scotland ; 
Mr. J. G. Hicks and lady, Miss E. Hicks, Mr. Martin Haywood, Mr. John Curry 
and laily, and Mr. Saml. Coskry, all of N. York ; Mr. Geo. Mason and serv’t, 
Mr. W. Hancock and serv't, Mr. E. Poole, Mr. A. Cunningham, Mr. R. Jones, 
and Mr. D. Jones, a!l of Eng. ; Mr R. Cunningham, of Easton, Pa. ; Major 
Law, of British Army; Mr. Sail, Poole and Mr. James L. Poole, of Jamaica, 
W.1L.; Mr. Harmon Pumpelly, of Oswego, N. Y.; Rev. Stepben Jewett and 
Dr. Pliny, A. Jewett, of New Haven, Ct; Dr W. B. Egan and lady, of Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Ingliss and servant, and Miss Ingliss, of Staten Island ; Mr. Wm. 
Bates, of Halifax, Eng i Mr. J. Wright and Mr. C. Mills, of Virginia 








O THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.—A young gentleman, respectably connected, is 
desirous of obtaining an appointment in the City of New York, as an Assistant- 
Surgeon to a Hospital, a Demonstrator in a Dissecting-room, or as an assistant to any 
able surgeon; to be undertaken collectively, or singly, for a salary not under £50. The 
applicant is a Master of Arts, and speedily will be Surgeon and Doctor of Medicine, and 
can be at his post by May, 1840. Early application is requested to N. N., University 
Post Office, Edinburgh, North Britain. (sept 28-18 
FRASER’S GALLERY. 
322 Broadway nearly opposite the Hospital. 

H? The very fine collection of Parntines which have been on exhibition for the last 
two or three weeks at the above Gallery, will be offered there at Auction, on Saturday 
evening, the 28th inst. at 7 o’clock precisely. 

This collection embraces many very superior pictures both ancient and modern and of 
the various schools. It would be superfluous to enumerate where the public have now 
an opportunity, free of expense, to examine and determine. 

The Gallery, (which is of the most easy access,) will be brilliantly lighted on Thursday 
and Friday evenings ; and tlhe ladies are particularly invited. 

There are no pictures that the most fastidious can object to. Catalogues are now 


ready. 
Terms of sale will be livera!. 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


The town of Leeds is assuming a highly conspicuous position in the country. 
There is a spirit of liberality among the merchants and manufacturers of the 
vicinity, which quite keeps pace with that of the aristocracy of this part, al- 
though the latter bas always stood distinguished for patriotism and public spirit. 
The Agricultural meeting teld here was the most numerously and respectably 
attended, the Floricultural and Horticultural meeting was in a similar style and 
spirit, and the Public Exhibition of Specimens of the Fine Arts and Mechani- 
eal Inventions, is crowded daily. Leeds is attracting general atteution from 
the country round, and she merits her growing distinction, by the utility of her 
ebjects. 

The Tournament at Eglin'on has been in a ~ measure a failure, in con- 
sequence of the inclemency of the weather. The procession, which was ex- 
pected to be of the most imposing character, was rend red an abortive atiempt 
at splendour through the rain, which fell in torrents about the time when it was 
to take place. The tilting was likewise revdered difficult through the slippery 
state of the ground, and therefvre only took piace to a very limited ex'ent It 
is possible, however, that the sports may ve either prolonged or adjourned. The 
number of invited guests was verv great, and of those who came voluntarily to 

ta peep how they might, there could not be fewer than from eigh y to one 

undred thousand. This has been, perhaps, not the least mteresting part of the 

ctacle, for the invited visitors were in all kinds of Scottish costume, and 

us gave an air of romance to the scene, such as the perusal of one of Scott’s 
novels would be calculated to raise in the mind. 


It is thought that the hands of ministers will be strengthened by the recent 
changes. We confess we hardly see why it should beso. The principles of 
government on their part are pretty nearly the sane, or, if there be any differ- 
ence, it is a still fur ber departure from the principle of Conservatism,—as wit- 
ness the resignation of Lord Howick, and the grounds of that resignation. 

O'Connell has already passed over to Dublin, and has there dec!ared himself 
“ from this time forward” unequivocally a * Repealer” He has not yet de- 
scribed his plan of action,—perhaps he has not yet decided it himself—but 
“ agitation” will doubtless be his principal weapon. 

Chartism is miserably at a discount. The bubble has burst, the whole affair 
is derided, and we know what is the consequence of a project failing into con- 
tempt. A few aboriive attempts are made in the manufacturing dis'ricts to 
keep the fire alive, but, to use one of the Chartist terms, it is ‘no go” 

Another ‘ bubb!e” seems to be about to barst: all the idle nonsense of bal- 
looning and parachuting, which really tends to nothing and makes vo sort of 
progress, is becoming scouted. ‘Tne latest adventurer, Mr. Hampton, has been 
risking his neck, and running into debt, and hes not been able to gather fifty 
people together to see his wonder, much more to pay for the sight. 

The Aniarctic exploratory expedition occupies ;ublic attention in an intense 
degree. The visitors to the Erelus an! the Terror, the two vessels appointed 
for the purpose, are most numerous. It is intended to occupy about three 
years on this exploration of the regions about the southeru pole; the vessels 
are accordingly fitted wih unusua! strength, and also with reference to the ob- 
stacles and dangers incidental to icy seas. The commanders are “ good men 
and true” for such a purpose ; that of the Erebus being Capt. Ross, nephew to 
the distinguished northern navigator, and the Terror being commanded by Capt. 
Crosier. We may now expect the problem to be fully solved of the possibie 
existence of a southern continent, 

The citizens of the modern Babylon will have no cause to envy those who 
travelled to Eglinton Castle ; for Ducrow, than whom no one understands better 
the art of geiting up a pageant, intends to get up a tournament at his theatre, 
and will introduce the process‘on, the jousting, &c. &c , as nearly resembling 
that of Scotland as may be, save that he will not introduce the rain and its cou- 
sequent dirt. We should not be surprised to find this the more clever tourna 
ment of the two ;—no disparagement, meanwhile, to the noble and chivalrous 
spirit, and the liberal hospitality, which mark the conduct of the Earl of Eglir- 
ton upon this princely occasion. 

The celebrated Bloomsbury case has at length been brought into court, and 
after a minute and prolonged examination of witnesses, the point is set defi- 
nitively at rest, the verdict being against Lord Lichfield. 


It was suspected by some of the n ore zealous Mussulmans that the late Sul- 
tan Mahmoud was secretly a christian, and their suspicions on that head gathered 


—it is a long whey, but it mus be a fine sie. The gentlemen which is :o act 
the Nights are to have their bodies in the mail and their heads in casks, with 
lancets in their hands, and to poke at one another under a tilt, every one being 
in what the French calls his ‘amour propre,” which means his proper amour, 
and all entered in lists so as you may know them the minute you sees thein.— 
The lancets is like little bed-postesses, and are sord threw here and there as to 
split in a minuet if they comes aginst a gentlemen's cask, and all the ring is to 
be cuffered just lke Hashley’s with sordust uncle deep, so as the Knights may 
not hurt themselves when they tumble off their charges, which in coarse they 
will do when they shams being killed. 

As for the ladies they are to be dressed in the costume of huther dais—theres 
to be a Blanche of Cast steel and a Ninny in Clothes, a Catharine of Med clne, 
a Magaret of Aunt shoe, Hannwh Cleave, Joanyfarck, the Puzzle d’Orlines, and 
Whuitting on’s wife, which was amare in London a hundred years ago, and 
kept a cat. And they are to ware roughs and fartbingales and ieled shoose, 
all of wich will look bootiful in the sonshine. Hand they hare to heat chops 
an! stcks for breakfast, and drivk hail jist as they did in the time of Queen 
Buss, wich was the fust has brote in heating of goose on Mickmas day, because 
hof haven bitten the Spanish Armadillo off Tillberry Fort. 

Hand this great site is to last three days, and as many Nights as has not 
been poked to death with the bed-pos‘esses is to fight to the last, and so finish 
with a ball and a sopper, when him as has broke most casks, with his bed- post 
is to git a crown for his truble from the Queen of Booty, which, considering 
how ard he will ave to wuck for three daies, hisn’t much—but I spose Lord 
Heglantine will make it up a sufferen to him before he goes awav. 

Lt me know if you shall be there—we go to the Mephistopholis hon Tues- 
day, and start Szterday or Munday. I am not shewer wheather there is a rail- 
road handy for Scotland yit, bu: we leaves this Tuesday at one, so we shall be 
ir town long before— 

* Pybus sinketh in the west.” 
as the song says, and can make enquires according. Direct to the old place ; 
and believe me, Yours truly, 
Dorornea L. Ramssorrom. 
—— 


Vavicties. 


We should see an Englishman when we want to think, and a Frenchman 
when we want to converse. 

The happiness of this life consists in always hoping. 

A man to be agreeable and good company, must think nicely and readily upon 
what is said,—have a good fund of wit,—a faithful memory, and a suitable 
imagination ; he should also be master of his mother tongue, for, without this, 
the best thoughts will fail to please. 

Political liberty does not consist in being able to do what we wish, but in be- 
ing able to do what we ought to wish. 

A work on chivalry and the tournament having been offered to a publisher in‘ 
the Row, the author was advised to transfer it to Charles Tilt. Charles Knight 
however, might have a claim. 

Criminals not according to Law.— All old bachelors, of a reasonable income, 
above forty; all young men who have married old women ; all old men who 
have got young wives; a'l those who have helped to make the national debt 
what it is.— Leigh Hunt. 

An accep'ed su:tor, one day walking at a pretty village in Bedfordshire, with 
the object of his affections hanging upon his arm, and describing the ardency of 
his affection, said, ‘‘ How transported I am to have you hanging on my arm.” 
‘Upon my werd,” said the lady, “ you make us out to be a very resp ctable 
couple, when one is transported, and the other hanging.” 

Jackson of Exeter.—Jacksov, as well known for his literary as his musical 
talents, and remarkable for the readiness of his wit, being called upon, ata pub- 
lic dinner, for a toast, said, * I have great pleasure, Mr. Chairman, in comply- 
ing with your command, and give you the opening words of the third psalm.” 
The Chairman, astounded at the apparent unappropriateness of the idea, stop- 
ped short by exclaiming, “ O fie, Mr. Jackson! the beginning of a psalm, do 
you give, for a convivial toast?” ‘ Yes, Sir, un'‘ess you will suggest a better 
—I give you, ‘ Lord How!’ "—Musical World 

The Doctor's Bell —The celebrated Dupuytren was more successful in ob- 
taining his fees than Dr. Gregory. He was often cheated by his patients until 





strength from the circumstance of his Highness having introduced the Braces 
together with the European trowsers. ‘T. ese braces crossing the person on the | 
back, seemed to be the symbol of christianity, and were held in great abhorrence. 
Nay, even the military made some difficui(y in complying wih the imperial 
ordinance. The faitnful will be abundantly gratified w th the early zeal of the 
young sultan, who, we understand, is among the most rigd of the moslemah 


He goes through the prescribed formalities of his religion; he has destroyed all j 


the stock of wines possessed by his father, and bas exhib.ted various other symp- 
toms of a return to ancient customs, among which, it is to be feared, will be found 
some that savour much of ancient barbarism. 

The new Police Bill has done, and is likely to do, much good to the metropo 
lis. Good order, decency, and quiet, seem the principal objects in view, and the 
elauses of the bill are well calculated to produce the desired effects. Of course, 
coming directly into operation, and coming in sudden collision with the habits 
of the most dissolute characters in the metropolis, there are many violations of 
the law, and the Informers are making a harvest. All this is an obvious effect 
of the first workings of the bill, but it must proceed to produce general advantage, 
security, and peace. 

Amidst all the uneasiness and anxiety incident to the difficulties in the money 
market, and the state of trade, it is cheering to observe that there is an universal 
confidence in the crops. The fears of anuther famine have all subsided, and, 
even under the anticipations of a short rate of wages, the manufacturing and 
labouring poor are strengthened to look forward to better times. 

The landowners very generally have determined to postpone the partridge 
shooting until about the fret of October, in order to give the farmer every op- 
portunity of safely housing the crops. 

The new law for the regulation of Licensed victuall'ng houses on the Sabbath, 
has produced the most salutary effects. By this law, publicans are forbidden, 
under a penalty, from having their houses open between the hours of twelve on 
Saturday night and one on the succeeding Sunday afternoon ; and the police had 
the most strict injunctions to use vigilance in enforcing the law. The conse- 

uence is, that the scandalous, drunken and quarrelso:ne scenes which used to 
Regeee the metropolis on Sunday mornings are almost entirely done away ; 
london may be said to be purified, and the bill is not only highly valuable in its 
direct objects, but has also given additional opportunity to test the admirable 
institution of the metropolitan Police force. 

We regret to perceive that an annual festival which for years has been a 
source of more amusement to those who live within twen'y miles of its locality, 
than any other that we know of, is in danger of anmbilation. We allude to 
Fairlop Fair, in the county of Essex. A fete which does more to promote good 
neighbourhood, rustic hilarity, and kind feelings, than all the lectures and ad- 
dresses of eloquent declamers. The fair was originated by the eccentric but 
amiable Thomas Day, author of ‘‘ Sandford and Merton” who annually gave his 
workmen a treat consisting of a trip to that part of Epping forest nearest to 
Fairlop He also used to take a party of his own friends on such occasions, 
and these gradually drew little excursions of a similar nature from the most re- 
spectable inbabi ants of the vicinity. It grew into a fashion, became much ex- 
tended, and gradually the usual coucomitants of a fair were gathered thereto. 
yet still preserving the distinctive character of being a re union of families for 
social mirth. For several years it has been matter of delightful anticipation to 
thousands for weeks before its recurrence, and we are quite persuaded that the 
few exuberances—mischiefs if you wi|—that take place there through casual 
inebriety, or the visits of indifferent characters such as are to be found in every 
vicinity, will not counterbalance the pleasures of this annual rejoicing, nor iv 
its destruction will there be any thing to atonc to the tradespeople for the loss 
they will sustain in their fairly estimated periodical trade. We fear there 1s 
more of fanaticism than of religion in this uncalled for interference. Applica- 
tion has been made tothe Home Department for its suppression, but with what 
success has not yet appeared. 


———ES 
MRS. RAMSBOTTOM AND THE TOURNAMENT. 

The following letter from our old friend, Mrs. Ramsbottom, appeared in the 

last number of John Bull :— 
TO JOHN BULL. 
Briton, August 13, 1839. 

Dear B.—Almost ever since you sot up your Pepper [ have from time to 
time promisquisly corresponded with you, but haven been told that you only pot 
me into your sheets to expose the forts of my cackhography, I have sot myself 
to work to studdy the entomology of the English language, and did not mean to 
rite any more to you till I was well brushed up; bat I cannot help jst serib- 
bling a line or so to ask you if you are going to see the Tourniquet at Lord 
Heglantines in Scotland—because four of us, is, and we should be glad if we 
were to micet you. We mean togo by ralerod, which is the only way of tra- 
vailing now ; if it wes not for not being able to stop if you want, and the being 
locked in, and the noise of the hingen, and the smell of the smock from the 
chimley, and the ile and the rattlin, and the not being hable to see nothing of 
the country, hand the danger of being Llowed up or knocked off the rales, | do 
think hit wood be perfict 

However, my two youngest are mad for the Tourniquet, and so we are goen 


he hat recourse to the following ingenious device: he had a faithful servant, 
who was stat oved at the door of the hall. Dupvytren had two bells fixed over 
the porier's hea!, communicating with his consulting room. On bowing the pa- 
tent ou', Dupuytren rang one of the two bells. If the fee was paid, one par- 
tcular bell was rung, and the servant understood that all was right, and the 
patient was allowed to depsrt without any interruption. If the patient forgot 
the Baron’s fee, the ‘no pay” bell was tingled, and the servant understanding 
the signal, addressed the patient very politely. ‘* Mille pardons, Monsieur, | 
think you have forgotten !o give the Baron his fee.” ‘ Mon Dieu!” exclaims 
the patient, ‘quelle negligence ! le voict avec milie apologies au Baron.” — Phy- 
sic and Physicians. 

Preparations for the ‘ Holidoy”"—On the night of Saturday, the 10th inst , 
previous, be it remembered, tothe morning of the celebrated * national holi- 
day,” a stout rosy-cheeked girl, baving got the basket well filled, on ¢:ch as 
usual, in the fullness and simplicity of her glee said to the shopkeeper, “* We 
shall begin th’ holiday on Monday.” “Oh, ay! who told thee so!” ‘ Mey 
fevther ses we mun begin 0’ Monday.” ‘ And how long will you play?” 
“Mey feyther said yesterday ‘at we mun wark no moor ‘til we’ gett’n eawr 
reets.” “Oh! did he? weli then (taking back the basket and emptying it) tell 


thy feyther ’at Ill trust no moor ‘til I ha’ getten my reets.”— Manchester Chron- 
icle. 


—— 

England, and other Poems. By William Marsh.—There is a general ery in 
the critical world, of the paucity of o-iginality among writers of the present 
day, ard truly it is not altogether without reason. The author of the book be- 
fore us, however, has, as much as one man may, successfully wrougl:t himself 
clear of that literary stain. Ic will be evident to ell who shall take up Mr 
Marsh’s book, and even before he shali have travelled down the first page, tha! 
the mode of thinking, as we'l as the style of those thoughts, is most strikingly 
original, In * buildmg the lofiv rhyme” no less than in the softer lyries of his 
muse, he has s eered a course so clear and distinct from that of the poets who 
have before him charmed the world, that we think he need not apprehend tha; 
curse of great minds, imitation. It is ever to be observed that imitators fasten 
upon the defects of those with whom they would agree, as being the points 
most easily accomplished in such servile practices: bot such is the marked 
originality of Mr Marsh's style, that few will dare the innovation,—for should 
they fail their disgrace will be manifest and certain, and should they succeed 
they wil! but’add fresh laarels to his wreath. 








OR SALE—A BEAUTIFUL FARM.—A farm, situated in Haldimand, Newcastle 
District, U. C., consisting of 400 acres of first quality land, 300 acres in a high state 
of cultivation and undercrop There is an excellent 2 story House, about 70 feet front, 
with four parlours, kitchen, and six bedrooms ; a fine orchard, and large gardew fenced 
in. Itis a most desirable residence for any gentleman, and wiil be sold low, the ewner 
having business which requires his removing to another part of the district. Apply to C. 
Clarke, Esq., Cobourg, U. C., or at the Office of the Albion newspaper, Barclay street, 
New York. 
Haldema’d, Ang, 20th, 1839. (sept 21-3t* 
pay penne Fuller begs to inform the Ladies of New York, that he has 
made an arrangement for opening his Academy tor the instruction of Kalesthenics 
exercises, under the superintendence of a lady recentiy from Europe, full competent. 
The elasses are about being formed, and will commence Wednesday 18th. The hours 
of attendance will be, for the morning class, from 8 till 10; and, for the better accom- 
modation of young ladies attending schools, a class w:il be formed in the afternoon, 
from 2until4 Application to be made at the Academy, at the above named hours. The 
days of tuition Mondays. Weanesdays, and Fridays. tsept 21-2 


REPARING FOR PUBLILATION—* Trifles from My Port-Folio, or Recollections of 

Scenes and Small Adventures, during Twenty-nine Years’ Military Service in the 
Peninsular War and Invasion of France,—the East Indies, including a Campaign in Ne- 
paul,—St. Helena, during the detention, and until the death of Napoleon; and Upper 
and Lower Canada.” By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec, June 1, 1839 july 13. 


LADY wuo vas uevuted many years o the study of tue Piano-Forte, is desirous of 

ovtaining afew pupils to jastruct ia that branch, and will attend either at her own 
vesidence, or that of her pupils. Terms moderate,—made known on application, at 76 
Nassau street. aug. 24. 











D*. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, corfines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and (pthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Ejhot’s extensive practice, and the numbe! of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. ’ 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o'clock, daily iv20 

RCHITECTURE.—The undersigned furnishes designs for buildings of every descrip- 

tion and style, especially the ornamental Cottage, Villa and Country Mansion, also 
for farm huildings, where the simplest forms are rendered pieasing and ornamental. bv a 
proper disposition of the rudest materials. 

As cottage architecture has so material an effect among the features of & country, and 
occupies 80 Conspicuous a place in the picture, it Wouid be ofltener adc pted if 


f designs 
were more easily obtained The subscriner possesses the advantage of seven years 











practicl experience in his profession in England, and has been several years principal 
assistant to Martin BE. Thompson, Architect, of this city, to whom reference is given, 

N. B. Plans, Specifications and estimates furnished to Builders. ; 

July 63in CHAS, H, MOUNTAIN, Architect & Builder, 84 Grove street, 


September 28, 


OWLAND’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION.—This elegant prepa- 
ration, to which the experience of nearly a century has assigned the title of the 
Palladium of the British toilet, 1s respectfully submitted to the notice of the Ladies of the 
United States in the perfect confidence that it will be found equally deserving their at- 
eGowisnd’e Lotion te faithfull 

Gowland’s Lotion, as ully prepared from the original manuscript reci 
late Doctor Gowland, is an unfailing remedy for all Outabeous Affections, a Fs 
dicating Pimples, Spots, Discolorations, &c. of the Face, restoring purity of surface and 
perfect elasticity of the Skin, In the fashionable world this celebrated article has obtain- 
ed a reputation Commensurate with its weil known properties of sustaining the complex- 
ion, obliterating every trace of sallowness, and promoting the briliiancy and colour so 
much admired; utilities at once so pleasing and important as to invite the attention of 
all who can duly appreciate their value, and which cannot fail to become remarkably ap- 
parent in the widely extended latitudes of America, where great variability of Climate 
naturally prevails. As a toilet appendage, Gowland’s Lotion will be found a specific for 
counteracting the effects of extremes of Temperature, preserving the Skin uniformly 
clear, flexible, and free from discolorations, and fitting it for the retension of the vivacity 
of tint peculiar to youth through the mature stages of life ; its congenial action invaria- 
bly promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels of ‘he skin, averting the rigidity and 
obst:uction to which they are especially liable, and under which the personal graces pre- 
maturely suffer an abatement ot their lustre. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only genuine arti- 
cle has the name and address of the Proprietor, Ropert SHaW, 33, Queen-street, Chea 
side, London, engraved on the Stamp atlixed over the cork of each Bettle, and isinclosed 
in a work, pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled, ‘The Theory of Beauty.” li 
others, in whatever form, are Spurious. 

Sold wholesale by the Agents ot the Proprietor, Messrs. Bach and Bradish, New York 

n bottles, at 62} cents ; and also sold retail by all respectable Venders in the principal 
Cities in the Union, Aug3 eowly* 
w J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway & 22 Wall 

e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any pait of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all pasts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the pro- 
ceeds of which persons can draw at sight. 

S J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way ana 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attention if addressed {Ang. 17-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
New York to London. 

Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Roperts, R. N., commander, bur- 
then 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sail for the remainder of the vear, from this 
port on the Is* October, and the Ist December, and from London and Portsmouth, on 
the Ist September, and Ist November. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steam Nav. Co 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. An expe- 
rienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 

Plans of the Cabin may be seen at the office of the Agents. {sept 21-tf 


FOR LONDON. 
British Steam-Packet—To sail October 1st. 

The superior steam-ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons and 500 horse-power, Lieut. 
Richard Roberts, R.N., Commander, will take 600 tons measurement goods, at the usual 
rates of freight by British vesse!s, and will sail on her regular day as above. 

For freight or passage, having most spacious and comfortable accomrnodations, apply 
at the office of the ag: nts only. 

sept 21-tf) WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear 103 Front street, 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
New York and Liverpool. 

The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power, 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. From Liverpool, 

18th May. 20th April. 

6th July. 13th June. 

24th August. Ist August. 

19th October. 2ist September; 
14th December. 16th November. 

Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas ($163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
($140) in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken: Children under 13, end servants, half price, 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 

ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 

New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 


IsJappointed to sail during the year as follows: 
From Bristol 








From New York. 


23d March: 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 
19th October 16th November. 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 36 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 

{March?. 1 Se ee oe ee es for 0h 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York onthe 8th, !6th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of ©vVery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subsC ribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. Days of a | from New--|Days of Sailing from Havre; 

ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jen. 1 April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, om, “* 16, July 8, “ 6, May ,» § & 
burgundy, J. Rockett, nae. & * @ * es * BM 6 6G Bom. 3 
Rhone, J.A. Wotten, | “16, April 6, “ 24/Feb. 1) “ 16, “8 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| ‘* 24, “ 16, Aug. 8| “* 8, June 1, “ 16, 


, 








Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. J, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, * 16, Mey 6 “~ SMiMerchi, “ MB, * @, 
Emerald, W.B.Orme, | ‘** 24, ‘“ 16, Sept. 8) “ 6, July 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Feb. 8 o-gm, © a2 “* 16, * 6 Nov. 3, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr, “ 16, June 8, ‘* 24JApril 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr-| es 9, Oct. G, “ 163 * G6 Aug. 3, * M, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accemmeda- 
tions for passengers ,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe‘ forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the sapenene ac 
tually incurred, } BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 











every month throughout the year, viz:— oy 
Ships. Masters. |Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W H. Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,,Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ , - & * &, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * 20, 20, “ 20,March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Fed. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, “ 1%, * NM, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, me «* wm * oe *. Sf et ey 
Quebec, PF. H. Hebard, “ 20, “ 20, 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 17, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, \March], July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, * 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, een -enh * Ht & * HY &, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20,  20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 27, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “nn ©“ w 10, Se ee 27, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “* 20, “ 20, * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
hest description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines aud liquors of any description. Neither the —. 
tains nor owners of these packets wi!! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN, 

The Proprietors of the several Limes of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, V1: 




















Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days i from 
Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7; Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 28 
St. Andrew Thompson “43, “% 13, % 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, oman °° mS % © 2S 4, 
Roscius, Collins, “95, “ 95, “ 25, “ 13, “ 13, * 13, 
Cambridge,. I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April],| © 19, 19, 19, 
Independence, | E. Nye, ee ee, © a ae oe 
Virginian ’ | 1. Harris, “43, “ 13, “ 13,\Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 3, 
Oxford, ’ J. Rathbone, | “19, “19, “ 19) “ 7, “ 7, & 7 
Siddons, Britton, on, * S * Bi mie oe 
Norta America, | Hoxie, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 19, 19, 19, 
Roscoe J. C. Delano 7] © % * 2." Grom > & 
Sheffield F.P. Allen,’ | “ 13, ‘ 13, “ 13,|Nov. 1 March}, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall.) “ 19, “ 19% - er SS ee e 7> 
Sheridan, Depeyster, +m, * 25,; “* 13, “ 13, “ 98, 
Columbus | Cropper Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Geo. Washington| H. oldrege, “2 Sm © ee, 2 oe oe 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, ‘ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 3, Aug: J, 
South America, | Barstow on, me * a? Re Oe Oe 
Garrick ” IN. B.Paimer, | “ 95, “ 9%, “ 95) “ 13,.% 13, “ 18 
England, B.L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 1% “ 19 


shi f first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
dante at ad “The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding, 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pas- 
cels,or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Ene’ 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.¥ 
: BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
‘ St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ntatitsla teins ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & Il. SANDS & oa 
hips Shakspeare. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo Washington, 
apntanpig tai 4 GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y- 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 
i and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan a NS ate ts tins Shem Cel 





WM. & JAS. BROW® & (Co, iverpool) 
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